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STUDY SHOWS MANY LEAVE STATE FOR COLLEGE 


In the first of a series of popularized 
reports on research in higher education, 
the State Education Department points 
out some of the salient facts on the migra- 
tion of college students to and from New 
York State. The report is based on re- 
turns from all of the colleges and uni- 
versities in New York State and from 
more than 800 out-of-state institutions. 
It was prepared by Dr John S. Allen, 
Director of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation, and Dr John W. Paige, associate 
in the Division of Research. 

The basic thesis of the report is that 
New York should provide college oppor- 
tunities adequate to result in a reasonable 
balance between migration to and from 
the State. In 1941-42 more than 31,600 
New York youth attended colleges in 
other states, while only 17,500 residents 
of other states came to New York for 
college. In 13 out of 18 fields of study 
the migration from New York exceeded 
the migration to New York. In the 
undergraduate arts and sciences alone the 
excess of migration from this State 
amounted to 12,034 students. In six ad- 
ditional fields — engineering, dentistry, 
law, graduate arts and sciences, and agri- 
culture — the migration from New York 
exceeded the migration to New York by 
more than 100 students. 

The fact that migration from New 
York State greatly exceeds the migra- 
tion to the State suggests that there are 
certain limitations in college opportuni- 
ties in New York. In the report oppor- 
tunities for higher education in New 
York State are examined with respect to 
accreditation, facilities and cost of at- 
tendance. 


As far as most fields of study are con- 
cerned, the report makes clear that factors 
other than lack of facilities or differences 
in accreditation produced the heavy mi- 
gration from New York. Most of the 
facilities of New York colleges that were 
both of low cost to the student and oi 
high quality were used to capacity. 

Of the 31,639 New York youth who 
attended colleges in other states, more 
than 14,400 chose institutions with costs 
considerably below the typical cost of at- 
tendance at non-tax-supported colleges in 
New York State. The fact that thou 
sands of New York youth seek low-cost 
college instruction in other states indi- 
cates that New York State has not met 
the demands of its youth for higher edu- 
cation at relatively low cost to the student, 
the report concludes. 

Present programs in the tax-supported 
colleges in New York State offer low-cost 
instruction to only a limited number of 
students and in only a few fields, the re- 
port points out. About 95 per cent of the 
New York youth who migrated to other 
states studied in fields not offered by the 
state-supported colleges in New York. 
It is therefore reasoned that high costs 
of attendance for the majority of students 
in New York State tend to restrict col- 
lege opportunities in many fields of study 
to students with financial means. 

The report concludes with a summary 
of the Regents proposals for increases in 
the number and stipend of state scholar- 
ships, improved facilities in __ state- 
supported colleges and the establishment 
of State Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences. The Regents plan is designed 
to increase college opportunities for New 
York youth in their home State. 








Education is a state function and the 
State Education Law, not a local law, gov- 
erns the appointment of members of a 
city board of education. This was the 
decision of Supreme Court Justice 
Gerald Nolan on January 23d in a case 
testing the validity of appointments to 
membership on the board of education of 
Yonkers. the widespread 
interest in the case, a summary of Justice 
Nolan's decision is printed below : 


Education 


Jecause of 


Section 866 of the Law provides 


that in the class of cities which includes 


education 
1938 by 


Yonkers, members of the board of 
shall be appointed by the mayor. In 


Yonkers 


provide that members of the board of educa- 


local law, amended its charter to 


tion should be appointed by the mayor with the 
advice and consent of the common council. In 
1943 the mayor of Yonkers, then in office, ap- 
pointed the defendants to membership on the 
without such advice and 


board of education 


consent, pursuant to said section of the Educa- 


tion Law. His successor in office, apparently 
believing such appointments were void and 
vacancies consequently existed, appointed the 


plaintiffs to the board of education with the 
advice and consent of the common council, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the local law amend- 
ing the city charter. The question presented 
was whether the city had authority to restrict 
by local law the power of appointment vested 
in the mayor by section 866 of the Education 
Law. 

The Court held that if such autherity existed, 
it must be found in the State Constitution, and 
in state legislation enacted pursuant thereto 
because the city, a municipal corporation, is a 
creature of the law, which defines its powers and 
duties. It has no more right to act in excess of 
the powers granted to it than has a private 
corporation. Public education is essentially a 
state and not a city function. 


by general law, has provided for a complete 


The Legislature, 


system of public education, and imposed upon 
boards of education, as corporate bodies, sepa- 
rate and apart from the municipalities in which 
they exist, the responsibility of maintaining and 
administering its public school system. Since 
the Legislature has so provided, the authority of 
the city to supersede such provisions by local 
law must come from an express grant of power 
and will not be inferred from general grants, 
or held to exist as an implied or incidental 
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grant. Neither the Constitution nor any state 
statute gave to the city of Yonkers any power 
to enact the provisions of the amended charter 
under attack. 

The State Constitution provides that nothing 
contained in the article relating to the city 
home rule provisions should “ apply to or affect 
or be deemed to restrict the power of the Legis- 
lature in relation to (a) the maintenance, sup- 
port or administration of the public school sys- 
tem in any city.” <A like prohibition against 
the adoption of local laws by local legislative 
of the City 
Constitution 


section 21 
Neither the 
statute gives the 


bodies is included in 


Home Rule Law. 


nor the cities any express 
power to legislate with respect to matters affect- 


ing the public school systems or board of edu- 


cation. Members of a board of education are 
officers of corporations created by the State, 
separate from the cities in which they exist, 


for the purpose of enforcing a state function, 


and are not city officers. 
The city had no right to adopt a local law 
by the vote of its electors, any more than it 


had a right to adopt such a law by action of 


its legislative body, if authority for such legis- 
lation had not been granted by the Constitution 
by statute. 


or Moreover, the Constitution ex- 


pressly excluded from the power granted to 
cities to adopt local laws, whether adopted by 
local legislation or by popular vote, which might 
apply to or affect the administration of the pub- 
lic school systems in such cities. Administration 
is generally understood to mean management, 
direction or supervision. It may be conceded 
that one who appoints a public officer does not 
join in the administration of the public office, 
The act of 


appointment, however, is one which has applica- 


by the act of appointment alone. 


tion to, and affects the administration of the 
duties or functions of such office, since without 
an appointment the office can not be adminis- 
tered. 

The charter provision under ~ttack is incon- 
with section 866 of th 
that 


said section the mayor of Yonkers has ceased 


sistent Education Law 


notwithstanding since the enactment of 
to be its chief executive in that a city manager 
form of government has been adopted and the 
powers formerly exercised by the mayor are 
now performed by the city manager. Said sec- 
tion of the Education Law may not be construed 
as meaning that the powers of appointment shall 
be vested in the mayor if he is the chief execu- 


(Concluded on page 249) 
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Schools at War 





OUR SCHOOLS AND THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION SECTION, WAR FINANCE COM MITTEE 


The Seventh War Loan has_ been 
scheduled to begin on May 14th and to 
continue through June 30th with a quota 
of $1,134,000,000 for individual subscrip- 
tions for New York State. Reports from 
many communities throughout the State 
indicate that school officials, teachers and 
pupils are organizing their efforts to sup- 
port local campaigns. Quite properly, 
officials and teachers are again emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the various phases 
of the campaign to increase the interest 
on the part of pupils in thrift and to 
utilize the nation-wide effort to develop a 
realistic sense of sharing in the gigantic 
task of achieving total victory. As in 
earlier campaigns, the achievement of 
such teaching aims requires thoughtful 
planning and well-organized activities on 
the part of groups of pupils. 

We in America are witnessing the 
tremendous role of savings in our national 
economy. It is officially reported that 
the American public saved from indi- 
vidual income after taxes during the 
period 1941-44 the unprecedented total 
of 116.6 billions. In percentages of in- 
come saved a gratifying and steady in- 
crease is noted for each year; in 1942, 
16 per cent of the total income was saved 
while in 1944 the percentage was 29. We 
get a new insight into the savings of indi- 
viduals when we note further that the 
total for 1944 was 40 billion dollars com- 
pared with the prewar peak of less than 
9 billion dollars in the boom year of 1929. 
Indeed the savings for 1944 were ap- 
proximately half of the total national in- 
come for 1929. Such a volume of sav- 
ings has been built up because the war 
has been financed chiefly through borrow- 
ing rather than through taxation. Fur- 
thermore, rationing and price control 
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have made spending difficult, and many 
persons, for patriotic reasons, have re- 
frained from going on a spending spree. 

The longer the war lasts the greater 
will be the volume of savings. It will be 
clear to everyone, therefore, that the mag- 
nitude of our savings can play a very 
important part in our national stability 
in the reconversion period. We should 
note two important facts. First, savings 
reflect the fact that we have failed to pay 
as we go. In other words, savings in 
wartime reflect the enormous wastage of 
materials and effort of war. Second, the 
backlog of the people’s savings may help 
us adjust ourselves to peacetime when 
savings can be invested in production, 
equipment and other capital goods. If 
we use our savings wisely, that is, re- 
frain from trying to spend them when 
goods are scarce and conserve them to 
invest later in productive enterprises, we 
will have learned a vital lesson in the 
economics of free enterprise. The War 
Finance Committee believes that our 
schools face both a challenge and an 
opportunity to teach this lesson well. 

In the later years of the war savings 
program, the slogan, “To Buy and 
Hold,” has been consistently emphasized. 
Our people have responded in a gratify- 
ing manner to the appeal of the Treasury 
officials to refrain from cashing their war 
bonds. From October 1944 to January 
1945, for example, the percentage of re- 
demptions of the total outstanding bonds 
decreased from 1.16 per cent a month to 
89 per cent. This percentage deduction, 
it would surely seem, reflects an increased 
realization on the part of the people of 
the need to refrain from cashing their 
bonds. This is another important aspect 
of the growing responsibility on the part 
of individuals to hold their bonds. 
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Enrolment of boys and girls from cities 
and villages in the New York Farm 
Cadet Victory Corps for work on farms 
during school vacations to help produce 
and harvest food is being urged again 
this year by the State Farm Manpower 
Service and cooperating agencies. 

Pupils who are between the ages of 14 
and 18 years, who are physically fit and 
who have their parents’ and school prin- 
cipals’ consent are eligible to enrol. 

For work on dairy and general farms 
2500 city boys will be needed. They will 
work with the farmer and live with the 
farm family. For this kind of work it is 
advised that pupils plan to stay through 
the entire summer. 

There will also be need for 2500 city 
girls and boys to live in camps, to harvest 
crops such as strawberries, raspberries, 
cherries, beans, tomatoes, potatoes, 
peaches and apples. Groups up to 100 
will live together and work on near-by 
farms. Such pupils are urged to plan to 
stay at least a month. 

Near some cities boys and girls can go 
out to farms each day to work and can 
live at home. It is expected that about 
10,000 will serve in this manner. 

Pupils without farm experience will be 
paid a minimum of $30 a month at the 
start for work on a dairy or general farm. 
More will be paid for those with experi- 
ence. For harvest camp work, payment 
may be by the hour or by the basket, at 
the rates paid to local harvest helpers. 

For all boys and girls who will travel 
more than 50 miles from their home city 
to live on a general farm or to live in a 
harvest camp, a ticket to the station near- 
est the farm or camp will be furnished. 
Those who work one month or more in a 
harvest camp or stay through the entire 
summer on a general farm will receive 
return tickets. 

Farms will be inspected by supervisors 
to see that reasonable standards are main- 
tained. In farm harvest camps, super- 


visors will live with the campers. 
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CITY YOUTH SOUGHT AS FARM CADETS 





Those who complete one month at farm 
work will be entitled to Victory Farm 
Volunteer certificates and Farm Cadet 
Victory Corps insignias. 

The New York Farm Cadet Victory 
Corps and the National Victory Farm 
Volunteers are administered by the State 
Farm Manpower Service, the Extension 
Service of the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, the 
New York State Education Department, 
cooperating with the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and school superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers. 

Full information may be obtained from 
W. J. Weaver, Farm Cadet Victory 
Corps, State Office Building, Albany 1, 
N. Y. 








O 


CLOTHING CAMPAIGN 


Schools of the State are cooperating 
this month in the United National Cloth- 
ing Collection, a united effort on the part 
of UNRRA and various war relief 
agencies of the United States to meet the 
need of war-devastated countries. One 
hundred fifty million pounds of used 
clothing are to be collected for free dis- 
tribution to the needy and destitute men, 
women and children of these countries. 


—_(Q-—_—__ 


PLANS APPROVED 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include the 
following : 

Alexander, alterations to provide 
$20,349.07 ; approved January 15th 

District 13, Maine, Broome county, remodel- 
ing one-room building, $585; approved Febru- 
ary 24th 

District 3, Bedford, Westchester county, 
alterations to heating and ventilating system, 
$800; approved February 24th 

Philadelphia, new stoker, $1200; approved 
March 2d 

Southampton, retubing boilers in grade school, 
$4000; approved March 2d 


shop, 
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Elementary Education 





NEW SOCIAL STUDIES PAMPHLET 


Social Studies for New York State 
Children is the title of the fourth in a 
series of elementary school publications 
on the social studies to be released by the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, Di- 
vision of Elementary Education. The 
publication has been distributed to all 
superintendents of schools, through whom 
copies may be ordered for teachers. 


The bulletin presents an outline of sug- 
gested content for the elementary school 
social studies program. A foreword by 
Dr George M. Wiley, Associate Com- 
missioner of Education, reads in part as 
follows : 


In these years of war, teachers of children, 
as well as all other citizens, recognize increas- 
ingly the crucial importance of public educa- 
tion and the role of the public school in our 
American life. It is probably a truism to state 
that if our country’s heritage is to be pre- 
served, the millions of boys and girls now in 
our elementary schools must be given every 
possible assistance to catch something of the 
vision of the idealism of democracy which has 
stirred the souls of great Americans in every 
period of our history. Parents as well as 
teachers know that even the children in our 
elementary schools must have some understand- 
ing of the sacrifices which men have made in 
peace as well as in war —sacrifices which are 
now being made and which always must be 
made in the struggle for freedom, for justice 
and for equal opportunities for all men, re- 
gardless of race, creed or color... 


Boys and girls should be led to discover and 
to grow to love and sustain the best in the 
heritage of the past and in the promise of the 
future of America and to understand the part 
that even children can play in making that 
heritage and promise a vital phase of the work 
in the schools and eventually in a world united 
in the ideals of brotherhood. . . 


Of the various phases of the total curriculum 
which is developed to assist teachers in ac- 
complishing these objectives with children, the 
materials organized in connection with the 
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teaching of the social studies program are 
among the most important. In this program 
there is an attempt to bring together into one 
well-organized framework the essentials of his- 
tory, geography and citizenship. These areas 
have a fundamental contribution to make to 
the elementary school program. It is with this 
thought that the present outline is offered to 
the schools of the State. This bulletin is the 
fourth in a series relating to the social studies 
in elementary grades which has been designed 
to assist elementary teachers in improving the 
teaching of history, geography and citizenship. 





KINDERGARTEN STUDY 


The Division of Elementary Education 
of the Department is making a study of 
kindergartens and other school programs 
where four and five-year-old children are 
enrolled. A questionnaire has been sent 
to superintendents and principals by 
Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division, and replies are being made to 
the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education. 

The study seeks to determine such 
points as the number of hours classes are 
in session, the number and the training of 
teachers, facilities and equipment, the 
parents’ part in the program and records 
of children’s progress. A report of the 
analysis of the study will be sent later to 
those who are participating. 


The executive boards of the State As- 
sociations for Childhood Education and 
for Nursery Education met in the State 
Education Building at Albany for confer- 
ences on March 17th and 18th. 
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With the Board of Regents 











REGENTS CHARTER STAMP FOUNDATION 


The Board of Regents of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York at its 
meeting March 16th in Albany granted 
an absolute charter incorporating The 
Philatelic Foundation of New York City. 
This new educational foundation is 
organized by men who are convinced 
that the collection and study of postage 
stamps provide the means of acquiring 
a broad historical and cultural education 
in an attractive, interesting and easily 
obtainable form. They have noted that 
in recent years some of the great collec- 
tions of the world have been broken up 
and scattered upon the death of the 
owners through the lack of an institu- 
tion adequately financed and equipped to 
preserve and exhibit these collections for 
the benefit of the public in general and 
stamp collectors in particular. The foun- 
dation will provide a place for the preser- 
vation of the works and acquisitions of 
the great students of stamps and present 
them for exhibit and study to the public. 
The foundation also plans to be a medium 
through which experts in the various 
philatelic fields can express their opin- 
ions with regard to the mass of material 
submitted to the public. 

The seven members of the board of 
trustees of the corporation hold positions 
of high responsibility in professional and 
industrial fields. 

The Regents granted an absolute 
charter to St Bernard’s School of New 
York City, an elementary school for boys 
which has been operating under a pro- 
visional charter since 1940. An absolute 
charter was also granted to the LeRoy 
Historical Society. The provisional 


charter of the Barker Free Library was 
extended for five years. 

Dr Walter P. Anderton of New York 
City was appointed a member of the 
Nurse Council for a term ending Decem- 
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ber 31, 1946, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr Peter Irving of .New 
York City. 


The Regents admitted Cheektowaga 
No. 10 School, Cheektowaga, Erie 


county, to the University as a middle 
high school covering the ninth year. The 
name of the Red Hook High School was 
changed to Red Hook Central School 
and the name of Rhinebeck High School 
was changed to Rhinebeck Central 
School. 

Appointments and reappointments to 
state boards and advisory councils were 
the Board of Regents at its 
February 16th in Albany as 


made by 
meeting 
follows: 

State Board of Examiners of Nurses: 
Gladys Benz, associate director of clinical 
nursing at Albany Hospital, appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Beatrice C. Kinney, Troy, for a term 
ending June 30, 1949 

Board of Visitors, State Teachers Col- 
lege at Buffalo: Hamilton Ward, Buf- 
falo, appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Major Albert Hart Hop- 
kins, Buffalo, for a term of seven years 
from February 16, 1945 

State Museum Council: Sanford L. 
Cluett, Troy, reappointed for a term of 
five years from October 1, 1944 

School Buildings and Grounds Coun- 
cil: Franklyn S. Barry, principal, Sidney 
High School, appointed to fill an unex- 
pired term ending September 30, 1949 

The Regents granted provisional char- 
ters to the Greek Archdiocese Academy 


of St Basil, Philipstown, and to the 
Chemung County Historical Society, 
Elmira. 


Admitted to the University as regis- 
tered high schools were the Central Com- 
mercial High School and the Machine 
and Metal Trades High School, both of 
New York City. 
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Vice Chancellor William J. Wallin was 
re-elected a member of the Board of 
Regents of The University of the State 
of New York by the Legislature in joint 
session on February 14th. 





Vice Chancellor William J. Wallin 


Vice Chancellor Wallin has been a 
member of the Board of Regents since 
1920 and has given effective service to 
the educational interests of the State. He 
was elected Vice Chancellor in 1937. 

A graduate of New York University in 
1901, Vice Chancellor Wallin received his 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1905. New York University 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws in 1932. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Vice Chancellor Wallin has been active 
in community and civic affairs. He was 
assistant city attorney in Yonkers in 
1903 ; commissioner of elections in West- 
chester county, 1904-13; special district 
attorney in 1916; mayor of Yonkers, 
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1918-21, and president of the Conference 
of Mayors of New York State in 
1921-22. He was a member of the State 
Judiciary Constitutional Convention in 
1921 and was vice chairman of the 
Friedsam Commission which in 1927 
submitted a report on school finance and 
administration of far-reaching — signifi- 
cance. He was a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1938 and served 
as chairman of its committee on edu- 
cation. He has been president of the 
Westchester County Park Commission 
since its organization in 1923 and has also 
served as a member of health, recreation 
and civic government commissions in 
Westchester county. 

A practising lawyer in Yonkers, Vice 
Chancellor Wallin is a member of the 
American, New York State, Westchester 
County and Yonkers Bar associations and 
of local and state historical societies. 





—_~(- 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Among the organizations advocating 
the granting of state aid for adult educa- 
tion is the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. At its 1944 convention 
this federation adopted a resolution urg- 
ing that adequate expansion of adult edu- 
cational services be provided through 
legislative provisions for state aid. 

Catherine E. Reed, dean of State 
Teachers College at Buffalo, has been 
chairman of the education department of 
the federation for the past two years. 
Elizabeth A. Woodward of the State 
Education Department has been vice 
chairman since 1940. 


a 


Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief, and Myra 
Woodruff, associate supervisor, Bureau 
of Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation, participated in a conference of 
officers and committee chairmen of the 
National Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation held in Ann Arbor, Mich., in 
February. 
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Research 












RURAL COUNCIL STUDIES INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


The pilot study included that area in 
which the socio-economic interests.of the 


A pilot study to determine whether 
changing conditions make desirable a new 
type of supervisory district to serve the 
educational needs of all the people has 
been conducted by the research committee 
of the Council on Rural Education. The 
Tompkins County area was selected for 
the study. This preliminary study has 
been made on authorization of the execu- 
tive committee of the council as a means 
of determining whether a state-wide study 
of the intermediate districts for rural 
school supervision is desirable or neces- 
sary to serve the needs of rural New 
York after the war. The research com- 
mittee consists of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant Commissioner for Research, 
State Education Department; Dr Julian 
E. Butterworth, professor of education, 
Cornell University ; Dr Harold P. French, 
district superintendent of schools, Lou- 
donville; Harold M. Chamberlain, foriner 
principal, Whitney Point Central School, 
now at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

The pilot study has been conducted 
under the immediate direction of Doctor 
Butterworth as a major project of the 
research program of the State Education 
Department and has had the generous 
cooperation of superintendents and prin- 
cipals. 


people tended to center in Ithaca. For 
the area tentatively selected, the pilot 
study attempted to answer these ques- 
tions: 

For this area, in the foreseeable future, 
what program of education is desired? 

How much of the educational program 
desired is now provided or could be pro- 
vided through the better use of the re- 
sources available? } 

What parts, if any, of the desired pro- 
gram are dependent on obtaining a more 
economical and more efficient supervisory 
organization of school districts? 


A preliminary report on the pilot study 
was made to the council on February 
16th. 

On March 22d-23d Doctor Morrison 
called a joint meeting of advisory com- 
mittees representing, respectively, the 
Council of School Superintendents, the 
State Association of Secondary School 
Principals and the State Association of 
District Superintendents of Schools. 
This conference met in Albany to review 
Doctor Butterworth’s report on the ‘pilot 
study of the Tompkins County area and 
its implications for a state-wide study of 
the intermediate district. 





INSTITUTE COMMITTEE PLANS CURRICULUM 


Reports of surveys of technical occu- 
pations in New York State industries and 
of the need for technical courses were 
submitted at a meeting of the State Edu- 
cation Department’s committee on insti- 
tute curriculums, under the chairmanship 
of Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
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missioner for Research, on February 7th 
and 8th in Albany. The meeting was 
attended by committee members from the 
Department, representatives of the New 
York City board of education and the 
board of higher education, consultants 
and members of the Department staff 
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who have been preparing materials for 
consideration by the committee. 

Among the reports presented to the 
committee were a survey of technical 
occupations in selected upstate industries, 
by Dr C. Kenneth Beach and associates ; 
surveys of needs in New York City, by 
representatives of the New York City 
boards; a progress report on needs in 
home economics and related fields, by 
Treva A. Kauffman and Dorothy S. 
Lawson, home economics supervisors; 
technical courses for women other than 
those related to home economics, by 
Blanche Nechanicky, industrial education 
supervisor; and estimates of needs for 
institute programs by occupational groups 
and industries, by Charles H. Armstrong, 
research statistician. 

During the week of February 12th 
Lieutenant Colonel L. L. Jarvie, formerly 
director of research and = curriculum 
development at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, consulted with members of 





the Department staff on the planning of 
institute curriculums. Colonel Jarvie is 
now directing the educational program at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and _ has 
served as consultant to the War Depart- 
ment on technical programs for the 
United States Army abroad. 

On February 15th and 16th Colonel 
Jarvie, Doctor Beach and Dr John W. 
Paige, research associate, visited the 
Fashion Institute of Technology and 
Design in New York City and met with 
representatives of the New York City 
board of education and board of higher 
education to discuss next steps in the 
planning of institute curriculums. The 
Fashion Institute, which is in its first 
year of operation, is conducted in a part 
of the Central High School of Needle 
Trades, with Principal Mortimer C. 
Ritter as its director. The program is 
sponsored jointly by the Educational 
Foundation for the Apparel Industry and 
the New York City board of education. 





STATE MUSEUM HAS SPRING EXHIBITS 


The arrival of spring is evident in the 
State Museum work rooms and exhibit 
halls. Monthly nature calendars have 
been placed on the bulletin boards on each 
side of the elevator entrance to the 
Museum, telling of the arrival of spring 
birds and the appearance of spring flow- 
ers in the woods and the fields. About 
April lst the large panel showing illus- 
trations from Wild Flowers of New York, 
by Dr Homer D. House, State Botanist, 
recorded the change of seasons by show- 
ing illustrations of the spring flowers of 
the State. In Zoology Hall a special 


exhibit has been installed showing the 
small inhabitants of the streams, the 
trees and the fields associated with spring. 

The exhibit of the snakes of New York 
has been completely redone in order to 
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distinguish more clearly between the 
harmless and the poisonous snakes of this 
State. Attractive labels point out the 
part which snakes play in maintaining the 
balance of life in the State, and a large 
model of a snake’s head makes clear the 
mechanism by which poisonous snakes 
infect the wound made by their bite. 
Instructions are also included on the man- 
ner of dealing with snakebite. Similarly 
in a near-by case a portion of the exhibit 
of fishes has been reorganized in such a 
way as to emphasize the answers to ques- 
tions concerning fish which most fisher- 
men are likely to ask. These changes in 
some of the exhibits, which are the first 
of many which are planned, have brought 
many favorable comments from visitors 
to the exhibit halls. 
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BINGHAMTON TRAINS MANY WAR WORKERS 


requested an advanced course in the same 


For a city of its size, the war produc- 
tion training program of Binghamton is 
believed to be the most diversified in the 
State. Thirty-two courses are in opera- 
tion with more than 500 persons enrolled. 
All are supplementary courses, serving 
employes of the manufacturing, transpor- 
tation and service industries of the area. 
These courses are operated by the Bing- 
hamton board of education with federal 
funds allocated through the Bureau of 
Industrial and Technical Education of 
the Department. The Binghamton pro- 
gram is under the direction of John B. 
Lillie, who reports below a number of 
unusual phases of the program, brought 
about by the outstanding service of the 
vocational schools to the industries of 
Binghamton. 

At the request of the Plumbers, Steam- 
fitters and Helpers Union, Local 112, 
A. F. of L., a course in pipe welding was 
started on March Ist, with an enrolment 
of 24 union members. 

In cooperation with the Office of 
Defense Transportation, three separate 
courses are being offered to train mechan- 
ics employed by garages, bus companies 
and trucking concerns. Seventy-three 
mechanics are enrolled. In addition, a 
course in traffic rates and tariffs is being 
operated for training of employes in 
trucking companies. 

With the development of electronic 
devices and their use in industrial appli- 
cations, a number of courses in this phase 
of electricity have been offered. Fifty 
engineers of the New York State Gas 
and Electric Corporation have been in 
training for over four months in a course 
in industrial electronics operated by the 
board of education. In addition, 20 tech- 
nicians employed by Link Aviation 
Services have completed one course and 
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subject. Recently, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 325, A. F. of L., requested a sim- 
ilar course for the members of the union, 
This course is now in operation. 

A course in railroad telegraphy is being 
operated for employes of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western’ Railroad. 
Twelve men attend five nights a week. 

At the request of the Remington Rand 
Corporation, a course in sheet metal 
pattern drafting is being offered for the 
employes of that company. 

The International Business 
Corporation has requested tlie board of 
education to make available additional 
drafting room facilities since the need for 
training exceeds the capacity available at 
North High School. 

These courses are in addition to those 
in machine shop practice, electrical instal- 
lation and maintenance, welding and 
garment machine operation, all of which 
have been operated for the past four 
years. In meeting the vocational training 
needs of the war industries of Bingham- 
ton, the public schools have offered effec- 
tive help for the upgrading of employes. 


Machines 


ATTENDANCE MEETINGS 


A series of small meetings of superin- 
tendents and principals in the western 
section of the State 1s planned by the 
Bureau of Guidance of the Department 
for the months of April and May, to dis- 
cuss school attendance problems. Among 
the topics to be discussed will be legal 
provisions for the appointment of attend- 
ance supervisors, employment certifica- 
tion, employment reporting and_ report 
forms. 
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Training unskilled employes of can- 
ning and preserving plants is one of the 
services of the Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers Program. 

Under ordinary conditions the seasonal 
labor requirements of the canning and 
preserving industry are met through 
local labor sources. Women who enter 
the labor market only during the canning 
and preserving season, school children of 
an employable age, teachers, college 
students and employes from industries 
whose peak season comes during the 
winter months make up the chief sources 
of seasonal labor supply. 

Since the outbreak of World War II, 
the industry has had its regular channels 
of labor supply drained by war produc- 
tion industries which afford more regular 
employment at somewhat higher wage 
scales. Consequently, it became neces- 
sary for the industry to recruit house- 
wives who have not worked previously 
outside the home, to induce men and 
women engaged in various occupations 
to work part time and during vacation 
periods, to import labor from outside the 
United States, to secure the services of 
greater numbers of high school youth 
from urban areas, to have members of 
the Armed Forces assigned for limited 
periods and to use prisoners of war. 

To train these employes for their work 
the services of the War Production 
Training Program were offered to vari- 
ous canning and preserving plants in 
western New York. Eleven plants estab- 
lished training programs; several others 
asked for assistance but the requests 
came at a time when personnel with 
adequate experience and training were 
not available. 

In general, the training provided a 
systematic induction of each employe and 
a short period of instruction on the job 
with provision for planned follow-up. 
Labeling, packing, inspection, grading, 
shipping and foremanship were among 
the jobs for which instruction was given. 
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EMPLOYES TRAINED FOR CANNING PLANTS 





Some service in guidance and job assign- 
ment was also provided. 

Instructors used in the program came 
from the ranks of high school teachers 
in the local community. Each instructor 
had had a wide variety and several years 
of experience in the industry. Some of 
the instructors could speak German, 
which proved valuable in the training of 
German prisoners of war. 

Unsolicited letters have been received 
from the plants served indicating that the 
service was of material benefit to the 
companies and to the employes and was 
a valuable contribution to the war food 
production effort. 


SSS eee 


PUPILS BUILD SHOP 

An addition providing 550 square feet 
of floor space for the agricultural shop 
building of the Hudson High School has 
been built by the members of the class in 
agriculture. 

The project was started last September, 
when the need for more space became 
urgent. When the board of education 
agreed to finance the undertaking to the 
extent of $300 for materials, the boys 
cheerfully volunteered to furnish the nec- 
essary man power. 

The foundation was laid, the walls 
raised, the interior constructed and the 
wiring for electricity installed, al! by the 
boys under the direction of August Kehr, 
agriculture teacher. Except for two 
entire school days, given at a time when 
the stage of construction necessitated un- 
interrupted work, the entire project was 
accomplished during the sixth and sev- 
enth periods of the school day. 

Among the many uses which the en- 
larged floor space makes possible is the 
holding of night classes in the agricul- 
tural building for young farmers who 
bring in machinery to be repaired. This 
eliminates the expense of hiring a shop, 
as had been done in the past. 
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The 26th annual Country Life Pro- 
gram was conducted on February 23d 
and 24th at the State Institute of Agri- 
culture at Farmingdale with an attendance 
of approximately 1700 persons. These 
programs have grown in popularity in 
recent years as a means of bringing 
together many groups of farm people, 
persons in agricultural service employ- 
ments, members of farm organizations, 
high school youth, and public officials. 

One of the most important features of 
this year’s program related to a considera- 
tion of health and sanitary standards for 
camps or centers for itinerant or migra- 
tory farm labor. The State Health De- 
partment arranged the conference with 
cooperation of the institute staff and the 
bureaus of Nassau and Suffolk 
counties. Another special session dealt 
with the needs for better market facili- 
ties in New York for farm products and 
the presentation of specific plans for a 
market that would meet current require- 


farm 


ments. The exhibits and the livestock 
judging contest, together with many 


the immediate 


charge of institute students. 


demonstrations, were in 

Special conferences of producers and 
leaders dealt with farm machinery repair 
and adjustment, gardening and soil man- 
agement, poultry management, the pre- 
vention and control of poultry diseases 
and the like. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions dealt with farm problems of the 
region. 

As usual, keen interest was shown in 
the household arts and crafts exhibits 
and demonstrations. These included block 
printing, weaving, stitchery, pottery and 
The Nassau County Home 
Bureau cooperated effectively in this part 
of the program. 


hooked rugs. 


As indicated in the program announce- 
ment, the needs of the war front have 
brought many problems to workers on 


the home front. Through its Country 


Life Program, through its courses for 
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COUNTRY LIFE PROGRAM AT FARMINGDALE 





younger students and adults, as well as by 
advice to those who inquire by telephone, 
mail or in person, the institute is at the 
service of the community and the coun- 
try. Commenting on the program, Dr 
Arthur K. Getman, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education, said: 

The Institute at Farmingdale is a community 
The 
director and his staff are emphasizing a bal- 
anced for the resident 
students and for the youth and adults of the 


service agency in every sense of the word. 


program of interest 
area, that deals with the applications of modern 
technology in production and management, with 
the social, civic and economic problems affecting 
wholesome country living and with the heritage 
of the cultural American life. In 
the postwar period, these community service 
will the institute to take an 
increasingly important place among our public 


values in 


features enable 


agencies in discovering and serving the needs 
of our people. 


HOMEMAKING HANDBOOK 
The 1944 Handbook 43, 


Homemaking and Home Economics in 
the High School, compiled by the Bureau 
of Home Education of the 
Department, distributed to 
superintendents and principals of schools 
maintaining homemaking and home eco- 
The Bureau re- 
quests that the handbooks be made availa- 


edition of 


Economics 


has been 


nomics departments. 


ble to all teachers interested in the policies 
and organization of homemaking or home 
economics education. Since the edition 
is limited, only one copy will be mailed to 
a school. 


The foreword to the handbook states 
the purpose of home economics education 
thus: 

The purpose of a public school program in 
home economics education is to give assistance 
to families to the end that they will have good 
health, wise guidance for children, satisfying 
family relations, comfort and beauty in physical 
surroundings, stimuli 
development and satisfactions in creative activi- 
ties and in growing philosophy for home living. 


for maximum personal 
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WAR TRAINING COURSES 


The Bureau of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education reports that enrolments in 
war production training courses _ still 
maintain a high total. For the month of 
February, pre-employment trainees, being 
prepared for entrance into industrial em- 
ployment, totaled 5277. Supplementary 
courses, including industrial war plant 
employes, had over 20,000 persons in en- 
rolment. These figures include trainees 
in 18 state-operated schools as well as 86 
schools operated by local boards of educa- 
tion. In supplementary courses, employes 
of 105 industrial plants are being paid by 
the employing company for attendance in 
these courses. 


7 


CURRICULUM STUDY 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation has sent to teachers of home eco- 
nomics and homemaking the new mono- 
graph outlining the home economics cur- 
riculum for the schools of the State. One 
copy has been sent to each school main- 
taining a home economics or homemaking 
department, and also to each city super- 
visor of home economics and to those in 
charge of teacher training in colleges. 

Teachers are expected to use the mono- 
graph for a year before plans for revising 
it are made. Additional units will be de- 
veloped at workshops to be held this sum- 
mer at Cornell University, New York 
University and Syracuse University. 


COURT DECISION 


(Concluded from page 238) 

tive of the city and in the council if the execu- 
tive powers are vested in or retained by that 
body. The mayor has the right to make appoint- 
ments to the board of education although the 
form of city government has changed. The 
appointment of the defendants in 1943 was a 
valid exercise of the power vested in the mayor 
pursuant to the provisions of the Education 
Law. When the plaintiffs were appointed in 
1944 no vacancies existed. Judgment is granted 
dismissing the complaint. 
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MEETING HELPS 


As a result of requests from industries 
in the Buffalo area, where there are many 
foremen who have to conduct meetings 
with employes, the Bureau of Industrial 
Service of the Department has developed 
a guide card as an aid in planning more 
effective meetings. By following the 
pattern outlined on the card, foremen 
report increased benefits from meetings. 

The use of the card is not meant to 
take the place of the regular in-service 
training programs for industrial organi- 
zations, which are the major work of the 
Bureau. In such programs the staff of 
the Bureau trains leaders, over a rela- 
tively long period of time, to lead directed 
discussions and to prepare material for 
discussions. As the benefits of better 
planned meetings are realized, it is 
expected that some companies will be 
interested in setting up regular compre- 
hensive programs of planned discussions 
with all their foremen. 

Copies of the guide and a sheet explain- 
ing its purpose and use may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Industrial Service, 


40 Howard street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


—_(»——_ 


SUPERVISORS MEET 


Increased enrolment in home economics 
and homemaking and the enrolment of 
many boys in such courses were reported 
at a recent conference of city supervisors 
of home economics in Syracuse. The 
following cities were represented: Al- 
bany, Auburn, Binghamton, Elmira, 
Ithaca, Jamestown, Newburgh, Olean, 
Syracuse, Troy and Utica. The super- 
visors also reported increased interest in 
the adult program in homemaking. 

One of the interesting reports was 
made by the Niagara Falls supervisor, 
who told of the adult education project 
in homemaking conducted in the housing 
project for war workers. More than 100 
women enrolled in homemaking classes 
which were taught in the recreational 
center of the housing project. 
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SUMMER EMPLOYMENT OF HOMEMAKING TEACHER 


Federal funds are available again this 
year for the reimbursement of the salaries 
of teachers of vocational homemaking and 
of teachers for teaching homemaking to 
adults, the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education has announced. 

The teacher of vocational homemaking 
may be employed for one month during 
July and August, for which a minimum 
of $200 or an amount equivalent to one 
month’s salary will be sent to the board 
of education in the fall. Vocational home- 
making must have been taught in the 
school during this school year in order 
to make it possible to receive this federal 
aid for the homemaking teacher's salary 
for the work in the summer of 1945. 

A home economics teacher may be em- 
ployed by the board of education in the 
summer for teaching adults. Fifty per 


cent of the salary paid her by the board 
of education is reimbursable from federal 
funds. This money will be sent to the 
board of education in the fall. The teacher 
may be the day school teacher or one who 
holds a certificate valid for teaching home 
economics in the public schools. Upon 
request, an evening school certificate will 
be issued to a college graduate who 
majored in home economics. The length 
of employment of this teacher may vary 
from one week to six or eight weeks. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation in May will send forms for re- 
questing the summer employment of 
teachers and for outlines of the teacher's 
plan of work. Before reimbursement for 
such services can be made, it is necessary 
that the summer employment be approved 
and the teacher submit a report after she 
has completed her work. 





SCHOOLS TRAIN FOR REFRIGERATION SERVICING 


posed mainly of veterans, meets eight 


To meet the need for men qualified to 
service refrigerators, classes have been 
organized in various centers throughout 
New York State under the war produc- 
tion training program. Since no new 
domestic refrigerators and few commer- 
cial units are being manufactured, the 
great number of old refrigerators still in 
use demands more than the usual amount 
of servicing. At present classes in refrig- 
erator servicing are being conducted in 
Alfred, Amsterdam, Lynbrook, Middle- 
town, New York City, Nyack, Rochester, 
Rome, Troy and at Wallkill Prison. 

A typical example of this training is 
the course being given at the State Voca- 
tional School at Troy. The first class in 
refrigerator servicing was started on 
October 16, 1944. There are now three 
separate classes or sections with a total 
of 44 trainees, of whom 13 are veterans 
of the present war. One section, com- 
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hours a day five days a week. Another 
section meets three evenings a week from 
7 to 10 o'clock, and is made up of men 
who are working in the daytime in other 
jobs. The third group meets two eve- 
nings a week from 7 to 10 o'clock. This 
section is composed of men who are 
already doing refrigeration service work 
but come to the class to receive advanced 
or supplementary training. 

This course at Troy includes refrigera- 
tion theory and shopwork as well as 
some basic work in machine shop, elec- 
tricity and mathematics. The total length 
of the training course is 400 hours. 
The first group of trainees will finish the 
course about April 15th. It is expected 
that graduates of this course will obtain 
employment with refrigeration servicing 
organizations or will open servicing 
businesses of their own. 
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COURSE FOR CANNERS 

At the request of the New York State 
Canners Association, a short course for 
canners was set up for two weeks begin- 
ning February 26th at the New York 
State Agricultural and Technical Institute 
at Morrisville. Registration was definitely 
limited to not more than two from each 
canning plant, and 30 persons enrolled for 
the course. They came from all over the 
canning sections of New York State with 
two from outside the State. 

Special instructors for the course in- 
cluded representatives of canning, instru- 
ment and glass companies and of the 
State Education Department and _ the 
institute faculty. General supervision of 
the course was under the direction of 
M. B. Galbreath, director of the insti- 
tute, and L. J. Howlett of the institute 
faculty. 

The first week was 
ments and retort operation and part o1 
the second week was devoted to motor 
control. The other time was devoted to 
work in calibrating and checking instru- 
ments which were brought in by members 


spent on instru- 


of the class. 

This course filled a critical need of the 
It is planned to offer future 
the institute in other 
two-year course in food 


canners. 
short courses at 
years, and a 
preservation will begin in the fall of 1945. 
This will be available to young men and 
returning veterans who wish to enter the 
food preservation field of work. 


WHITE PLAINS SURVEY 

The board of education of White Plains 
has appointed a committee for the survey 
of employment opportunities in the post- 
period. Under the direction of 
Dr H. Claude Hardy, superintendent of 
schools, the committee will study the 
occupations in the city and surrounding 
indicate 


war 


area to procure information to 
the types of vocational education program 


which will best serve the region. 
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NEW MONOGRAPH 


The 58th monograph for war produc- 
tion training, prepared under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education of the Department, 
deals with Electrical Circuit Diagrams 
for Power used in industrial electrical 
circuit control. 

The work 
Curriculum 
under the 
Emerson. 


done in the Cornell 
Laborate ry 
Dr Lynn A. 


was 
Construction 
direction of 


standard funda- 
component 


Recent adoption of 
mental symbols to portray 
parts or elements which are used in elec- 
trical circuits such as resistors, capacitors, 
coils, contacts, switches and transformers 
has resulted in a simplification of elec- 
trical circuit diagrams. The change has 
been such a sudden transition from the 
use of former pictorial diagrams, how- 
ever, that persons who use these diagrams 
are confused. This monograph, by a 
logical method of approach from the 
simple to the complex, will aid in the 
understanding of electrical circuit dia- 
grams. 

Vacuum tubes are rapidly becoming 
supplementary devices in electrical con- 
trol circuits. A simple application of a 
vacuum tube in an electrical circuit is 
included. 

The monograph may be purchased 
from the State Education Department at 
40 Howard street, Albany 7, N. Y. The 
single copy price is 75 cents postpaid. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS 


The new national home economics club 
program was scheduled for discussion at 


a regional conference to be held on April 
13th and 14th at Syracuse University for 
the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Similar 
held 


Later a 


Connecticut and Rhode Island. 


regional conferences are _ being 
throughout the United States. 
plan for a national organization of home 


economics clubs will be developed. 
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Health Education 











HEALTH OFFICERS AID SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The cooperation of the professional 
members of the state health district staffs 
in the health teaching program of the 
State Education Department is urged in 
a statement to district state health officers 
by Dr V. A. Van Volkenburgh, assistant 
commissioner, and Dr James E. Perkins, 
director of the division of communicable 
disease of the State Health Department. 

The statement to district state health 
officers explains that better health teach- 
ing in schools will markedly facilitate 
understanding and cooperation of the 
public in public health programs. The 
most serious drawback to the program 
at the present time, however, is the lack 
of qualified teachers to give courses. One 
source of help in teacher education is the 
public health official. 


In a statement prepared by the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education of 
the State Education Department and in- 
dorsed by the State Health Department, 
it is pointed out that the contribution to 
teacher education by the public health of- 
ficials will be made through consultant 
service either with individual teachers or 
through regional conferences rather than 
through actual teaching of the pupils. 
The district health staff can give assist- 
ance by informing health teachers con- 
cerning local state and federal regulations 
on health, public health programs and 
facilities, specific methods by which 
schools and pupils may cooperate in com- 
munity health protection and available 
source materials for developing health 
teaching units. 





GIRLS SOUGHT AS 


Because of the need for dental hygi- 
enists the Bureau of Health Service of 
the Division of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation urges principals and guidance 
teachers to inform senior high school 
girls concerning the advantages open to 
them in training for this profession which 
is restricted to women. 

An acute shortage of dental hygiene 
teachers to work in schools is reported. 
Hospitals, public health and dental offices, 
the armed services and Red Cross also 
need trained young women. The working 
conditions are pleasant and the salary 
compares very favorably with those of 
other professions of similar training. 


To become a schvol dental hygiene 
teacher the candidate must subsequent to 
high school graduation complete a one to 
two-year curriculum offered by a recog- 
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DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


nized school of dental hygiene, and six 
semester hours in approved professional 
courses, leading to a provisional certifi- 
cate, which valid for five years in 
public schools. 

The holder of a provisional certificate 
is eligible for a permanent certificate 
upon completion of 12 additional semester 
hours in approved professional courses. 
The dental hygiene teacher must be a 
registered dental hygienist in New York 
State. 

There are two dental hygiene training 
schools in New York State. They are: 
Eastman Dental Dispensary, Rochester ; 
Columbia University, School of Dental 
and Oral Surgery, New York City. 

The State Education Department and 
the training schools have a waiting list 
for registered, certified dental hygienists. 


is 
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School and Public Libraries 





LIBRARIES HELP BUILD THE PEACE 


In connection with the growing public 
discussion of international organizations 
for peace asked for by government lead- 
ers, the American Library Association, 
after consultation with representatives of 
the State Department, has made plans for 
encouraging all libraries to participate in 
a nation-wide program on “ Building the 
Peace,” during the next few months. 
Special plans are being made for the 
month of May. National organizations, 
newspapers, radio and film producers are 
stimulating widespread popular thinking 
and discussion about the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals and other plans for in- 
ternational organizations. 

The State Department is preparing a 
series of Foreign Affairs Outlines giving 
brief background information on_ the 
problems of preventing war, promoting 
prosperity, advancing social progress and 
expanding freedom. The outlines will 
include discussion aids and bibliographies, 


and will direct users to libraries. They 
will be distributed through schools, col- 
leges, farm groups and similar organiza- 
tions. Libraries will be invited to co- 
operate in getting copies into the hands 
of community leaders not reached through 
other channels. 

A radio network series of the National 
Broadcasting Company 
February 24th presents seven half-hour 
discussions of America’s foreign policy, 
with Assistant Secretary Archibald Mac- 


which began 


Charts and 
posters for library displays are being 


Leish acting as chairman. 


planned, as well as documentary films. 
All libraries are urged to contribute their 
support to the program. 

Bibliographies and library programs in 
connection with the campaign have been 
featured in the April issue of the ALA 
Bulletin and in the March 15th number 
of the Booklist. 





AWARDS MADE FOR BOND SALES 


Sales of war bonds and stamps total- 
ing $1,052,972.50 were reported in the 
Library War Bond Campaign of last fall. 
More than 80 libraries in New York 
State took part. 

For places of less than 5000 popula- 
tion winners of awards were Memorial 
Library, McGraw; Hepburn Library, 
Lisbon; Seymour Library, Brockport ; 
and Phillips Free Library, Homer. Hon- 
orable mention was given to Canaseraga 
Essential Club Free Library; Hepburn 
Library, Edwards; Hepburn Library, 


Hermon; Sara Hull Hallock Library, 
Milton; Ballston Spa Public Library and 
Lowville Free Library. 
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For places of 5000 to 25,000 popula- 
tion the winners of awards were the Cort- 
land Free Library and the Saranac Lake 
Free Library, with honorable mention to 
the Lackawanna Public Library. 

For places of 25,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, the awards went to the Bingham- 
ton Public Library and the Kingston City 
Library. 

The Utica Public Library was the 
winner in places over 100,000 population. 

The Queens Borough Public Library 
won the award for the libraries in New 
York City taking the most active part in 
the campaign. Awards included books 
and letters written by authors. 
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The Union Catalog of the Westchester 
Library Association has completed four 
years of service to the library patrons of 
Westchester county. Libraries sending 
additions have grown from 40 in i940, 
to 48 in 1944, and this has increased the 
available titles in the Union Catalog from 
260,000 to 350,000. Subscriptions have 
increased, in doubled. 
Several have be- 
come contributing members. In 1940, 
there were 3724 requests for specific titles 
of books, pamphlets, continuations and 


been some cases 


more school libraries 


magazines and 68 per cent were found in 
In 1944, 82 
per cent of the 6525 titles requested were 
found without the help of the New York 
City the State the 


the libraries of the county. 


libraries, Library, 


WESTCHESTER UNION CATALOG GROWS 





the 


Union Catalog of Philadelphia or 
Library of Congress. 

These figures indicate the interest that 
the small and medium-sized libraries are 
taking in the project. Even the large 
libraries of the county find that they are 
saving hundreds of dollars each year and 
they are often able to borrow in _ the 
county out-of-print books that are not to 
be found in bookshops. Librarians con- 
sider existing collections of books before 
discarding, replacing or even buying cer- 
tain book titles. 

The association is making 
plans for further development. Since two 
Connecticut public libraries and a college 
library in Dutchess county are alread) 
expansion 


postwar 


cooperating, regional has 


begun. 





ARMY LIBRARIAN 


The former librarian of the Columbia 
High School at East Greenbush, Lieu- 
tenant Marie B. Metz, who had been 
librarian of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s School at Fort Custer, Michigan, 
moved with the Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas, replacing a male cap- 
tain formerly in the position. 

The school is an Army Service School 
for the Corps of Military Police and also 
has enlisted and officer classes in criminal 
investigation, traffic, weapons, military 
government and public safety. 

In addition to library duties she has 
charge of a bookstore, selling stationery, 
athletic equipment and other items. In 
a letter received recently, Lieutenant 
Metz adds: 

As in school libraries, it seems the librarian 
is always getting all the little extra jobs —in 
my case assistant publications officer and as- 
sistant orientation and officer. It 
seems to me sometimes that the average citizen 
will just never realize that being a good li- 


school to 


education 


brarian is a full-time job. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 
Religious Book Week will be observed 
May 6th-13th. It is sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. Book lists, a poster in color, news- 
paper mats of the poster and bookmarks 
may be obtained from Mrs William L. 
Duffy, director, Religious Book Week, 
381 Fourth avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
The cooperation of libraries is urged. 


SUMMER SESSION 


A summer the Library 
School of the University of Wisconsin 
will be held June 25th to August 17th. 
Courses are offered for librarians and as- 


session of 


sistants in public libraries and for teacher- 


librarians. Correspondence regarding 
courses should be addressed to Director, 
Library School, 811 State street, Madi- 


son 5, Wis. 
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NEW SUPERVISOR 


I. Marie Gustafson joined the staff of 
the Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension as assistant library 
supervisor of public libraries March 15th. 

Miss Gustafson has been an active 
member of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation and a strong supporter of the 
small public library. For several years 
she was librarian of the Canastota Public 
Library and for the past five years has 
been librarian of the Dunkirk Free 
Library. 

Miss Gustafson was born in Sweden 
but has lived most of her life in New 
York State. She received her bachelor’s 
degree from Cornell University and her 
professional training at the School of 
Library Science, Syracuse University. 
For the past two summers she has studied 
at Chicago University. 





YEARBOOK PUBLISHED 

The American Library Association has 
just published Catalogers’ and Classifiers’ 
Yearbook No. 11, compiled by the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification of 
the association. It is the first yearbook 
issued since 1941, taking the place of the 
postponed Quarterly Joprnal proposed 
for the division in 1943. 

Since the catalog code revision com- 
mittee is starting work this year on the 
final edition of the code, the new code re- 
ceives much attention in the new year- 
book. 


—_Q——_—_ 


DEPARTMENT HEAD 


Mrs Adelia B. Lund has begun work 
as chief of the circulation department and 
executive assistant at White Plains. A 
graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
Mrs Lund holds a master’s degree from 
Columbia University. She received her 
training at Drexel Institute and has been 
librarian at the West Chester ( Pa.) Pub- 
lic Library for four years. 
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AUSTRALIAN LIBRARIES 
Two New York State librarians are in 
charge of the libraries established by the 
United States Office of War Information 
in Australia, according to an article in 
the March 11th issue of the New York 
Times. Mary Townes, of the library of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is in charge of the library at Sydney. 
Mrs Helen Wessells, of the New York 
Public Library, who directed the National 
Victory Book Campaign, is in charge of 
the library at Melbourne. Supervising 
the two libraries is Harriet Root, former 
director of United States Government In- 
formation Service in Washington. 
Each library has 2500 books and many 
pamphlets covering all phases of activity 
and achievement in the United States. 


LIBRARIAN DIES 

The Village of Hempstead and the 
library profession suffered a severe loss 
on February 8th in the death of Mrs 
Adelaide M. Faron, for the past 21 years 
librarian of the Hempstead Library. 
During her administration, the library 
built up one of the finest collections of 
rare books and historical material in the 
country. 

Mrs Faron was a scholar, bibliophile 
and historian. Her activities were many. 
She served as director of the Nassau 
County Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety and for two years was president of 
the Nassau County Library Association. 
She also was an executive officer of the 
Walt Whitman Society and village his- 
torian. 


a 


BOOK SELECTION 


An Intelligent American’s Guide to the 
Peace, prepared under the general editor- 
ship of Sumner Welles, was selected by 
the East and West Association as the best 
current book promoting understanding of 
the peoples of the world. This is the 
association’s first monthly choice. 
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SELECT SCHOOL BOOKS 


The Buffalo Public Library was re- 
quested to help with the selection of 
$3000 worth of books which the board 
of education voted to purchase for the 15 
centralized libraries in the elementary 
schools. More than 200 books on various 
subjects requested were attractively dis- 
played in the teachers’ room and book 
lists were made up. 

On February Ist the elementary prin- 
cipals’ committee, to whom the selection 
was delegated, came with their teacher- 
librarians to look over the collection and 
check their choices on the lists. The 
school department staff assisted with the 
books. 

As other schools in this group wished 
to see the books, the exhibit was held 
over for a week. Each visitor made sug- 
gestions, and books were added to the 
display daily. In all, 32 teachers ex- 
amined the books, including two super- 
visors and nine principals. 


The choosing of books for the school 


libraries was only one result of the 
project. Perhaps even more important 
are the better understanding of each 


other’s problems and the more effective 
cooperation which must follow these dis- 
cussions of books and their uses. 


— ———Q—— — 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


At Scarsdale Lois Fuller was appointed 
chairman of the committee which selected 
titles for an attractive list called “A 
Child’s Own Library,” distributed at the 
Book and Toy Fair at the Bonwit Teller 
Penthouse on November 17th and 18th, 
sponsored by the Westchester Children’s 
Books in the fair were lent 

Mildred 
Elizabeth 


Association. 
by Brentano in White Plains. 
Powell of White Plains and 
Martin of Bronxville helped Miss Fuller 
prepare the list and the committee also 


manned the exhibit. Interest in the 
books was high, and requests for advice 
were constant. 
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BRANCH LIBRARY 

The approval on February 2d by the 
postwar planning committee of the Buf- 
falo common council of plans for the con- 
struction of a new branch library of the 
Buffalo Public Elmwood 
and Highland avenues puts this long- 


Library at 


considered project upon a concrete basis. 
The site was purchased by the city for 
library purposes several years ago but the 
construction of a building was indefinitely 
For the past year the small 
provided 


postponed. 
circulating center has 
service to the residents of the community, 
but the need for a full branch has long 
been felt. The estimated 
struction is $138,780. 


some 


cost of con- 


—_—__(}>———_—_ 


LIBRARY SEEKS LETTERS 


The Schomburg collection of the New 
York Public Library is making a nation- 
wide appeal for letters from Negro 
servicemen and women which have been 
written to their friends in this country. 

This library is a depository of the his- 
torical records of the Negro from all parts 
of the world. In addition to the thous- 
ands of books and prints, the Schomburg 
collection contains hundreds of letters of 
Frederick Douglass, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, Booker T. Washington and Negro 
soldiers and sailors who fought in previ- 
ous wars of the United States. In re- 
questing such letters, Dr L. D. Reddick, 
curator of the Schomburg collection, said: 

We want to collect and preserve for history 
the thousands of letters which have been writ- 
ten back by Negroes in the armed forces to 
their wives, sweethearts, brothers, sisters and 
other friends in this country. These letters 
will tell us what the men have experienced in 
camps and on the fighting fronts, what they 
have seen, tasted and felt, how they have been 
treated and how they have treated others. 
Thousands of these letters are necessary so that 
a true history of the Negro in the war can be 


written. Neither the name of the writer of the 


letter nor the person to whom it is sent will be 
made public without permission. 
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IRWIN ESMOND RETIRES FROM MOVIE POST 


Irwin Esmond retired on February 
28th as Director of the Division of 
Motion Pictures of the State Education 
Department, a position he has held since 
1932. He has been connected with the 
State Education Department since 1915. 

Irwin Esmond was born in the town 
of Pittstown, Rensselaer county, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1875. He was graduated from 
the Ballston Spa High School in 1892 
and received the degree of bachelor of 
philosophy from Cornell University in 
1897 and the degree of bachelor of laws 
from the same university in 1898. <Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1899, he engaged in 
law practice in Ballston Spa from 1899 
to 1915. He served as assistant in the 
Division of Law of the State Education 
Department from 1915 to 1919, and as 
Chief and later Director of that Division 
from 1919 to 1932, when he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Division of 
Motion Pictures. 

At the time Mr Esmond entered the 
Education Department, the problem of 
the small rural school district was acute 
both from the standpoint of administra- 
tion and taxation. In 1917 it was thought 
that a solution had been found in the 
Township School Law, but this law was 
repealed the following year. Then fol- 
lowed an extensive investigation by the 
Committee of Twenty-one which resulted 
in the drafting of a bill known as the 
Community School Bill. This, however, 
failed of passage in the Legislature. Sub- 
sequently Mr Esmond saw an oppor- 
tunity to solve the problem through an 
amendment to the then existing Central 
Rural School Law that was passed in 
1914 but which had never actually been 
placed in operation. His proposal was 
to make this law attractive to the school 
districts and their inhabitants by provid- 
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ing for the necessary apportionment of 
public moneys so as to enable these cen- 
tral rural districts, when organized, to 
maintain high schools and to provide 
transportation and at the same time safe- 
guard the small schools for the early ele- 
mentary grades. His proposal was 
carried into effect by amendments enacted 
in 1925 and subsequently making gener- 
ous appropriations for the maintenance oi 
such districts. As the result of this legis- 
lation there are now more than 300 of 
these central districts in operation and 
they have proved eminently successful. 
They have brought to the children of the 
country educational opportunities not 
previously enjoyed and without undue 
burden of taxation. The credit for initiat- 
ing such legislation belongs largely to 
Mr Esmond. 

He also rendered a state service in 
preparing a booklet entitled Public Edu- 
cation in New York State, that was pub- 
lished in 1937 by the New York State 
Teachers Association. This was ac- 
claimed generally by educators and lay- 
men as an excellent outline of the history 
and development of the public school 
system of New York State together with 
a digest of the laws under which it op- 
erates. 

In the field of motion pictures Mr Es- 
mond, as head of the Division of Motion 
Pictures, has also performed a real serv- 
ice, not only in connection with the actual 
censoring of pictures, but also in his ef- 
fort to secure the making of pictures that 
are worth while both in the fields of en- 
tertainment and education. He secured 
the confidence and respect of the pro- 
ducers and distributors of motion pic- 
tures as well as of that portion of the 
public that has come in closest contact 
with his work. 
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MABEL MARTIN RETIRES 


Mabel A. Martin, of whom thousands 
of visitors to the State Education Build- 
ing during the past 33 years have asked 
questions, retired on February 28th, after 
45 years of service to the State Educa- 
tion Department. 

Miss Martin entered the employ of the 
State Education Department in 1900 as 
a stenographer in the Commissioner's of- 
fice. She later transferred to the Exami- 
nations Division and upon the opening of 
the State Education Building in 1912 be- 
came information clerk. Few employes 
of the Department have had a longer 
period of service than she. 

Her friends in the Department honored 
her at a reception and tea on February 
28th. 


MARY PRITCHARD RETIRES 
Mary C. Pritchard, senior education 

supervisor, Bureau of Educa- 

tion, State Education Department, will 


Jusiness 


retire on April 16th after a service to the 
public schools in the State of 45 years. 
She became chief examiner of Regents 
subjects in 


examinations in business 
January 1920 and was promoted to senior 
education supervisor in December 1940. 
She is well known by teachers of busi- 
ness subjects as the result of her activities 
assisting them to improve their grading 
of Regents examinations in business sub- 
jects and her frequent appearance at 
teachers’ conferences in all parts of the 
State. 


The address of Dr Ruth Andrus, Chief 
of the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education, on “Some Ways of 
Distinguishing a Kindergarten,” 
given at the December 1944 annual con- 
ference of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Elementary Principals at Syra- 
cuse has been mimeographed by that as- 
sociation and mailed to its members. 


Good 
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ROSETTIE APPOINTED 


Louis A. Rosettie, teacher of business 
subjects in Kenmore, has been appointed 
senior education supervisor (business 
education) in the Department’s Bureau 
of Business Education. 

Mr Rosettie brings to the Department 
a background of rich teaching experience, 
He was graduated from the State Teach- 
ers College at Plattsburg and 
quently received his bachelor’s and master 
of science degrees in education at the 
University of Buffalo. He taught busi- 
ness subjects at the Silver Creek High 
School, Kensington High School in Buf- 
falo, and for three years served as prin- 
cipal of the Richburg Central School. 
For seven years Mr Rosettie has been a 
member of the faculty at the University 
of Buffalo and has also taught courses 
at Canisius College in Buffalo. He will 
assume his new duties on April 16th, 
taking charge of the work formerly as- 
Mary C. Pritchard, who is 


subse- 


signed to 
retiring. 


IDA BARTON DIES 


Ida M. Barton, for many years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Division of 
Examinations and Testing of the Depart- 
ment, died at her home in Lewistown, Pa., 
on February 14th after an illness of sev- 
eral months. A graduate of Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pa., she taught for 
several years and entered the Examina- 
tions Division of the State Education 
Department in 1909 as examiner in 
mathematics. 

Miss Barton secured leave of absence 
during World War I and _ served as 
orderly in a military hospital in London. 
After the armistice was signed, she went 
to France and served on the faculty of 
the A. E. F. University at Beaune, resum- 
ing her duties at the Education Depart- 
ment in 1919. From 1925 until her 
retirement in 1940, she had charge of 
academic records. Since her retirement 
she had made her home in Lewistown, Pa. 
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NEW YORK PUPILS WIN SCIENCE AWARDS 


Two New York State pupils won the 
top awards of four-year scholarships of 
$2400 in the fourth annual Science 
Talent Search by Science 
Clubs of America and sponsored by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company. 


conducted 


The two winners are Marion Cecile 
Joswick, 17 years old, of Brooklyn, a 
graduate of Manual Training High 
School, and Edward Malcolm Kosower, 
16, of Brooklyn, a senior at Stuyvesant 
High School in New York City. 

In addition the judges awarded four 
of the eight scholarships of $400 to New 
York State pupils and nine of the 30 
scholarships of $100 each to New York 
State boys and girls. 

New York State pupils who received 
the $400 scholarships are: Nancy Jean- 
nette Stafford, Watertown; Jerome 
Blackman, Far Rockaway; Saul Kravetz, 
3rooklyn ; Andrew Streitwieser, Jamaica, 
who also attended Stuyvesant High 
School in Manhattan and was a co- 
worker with top-winning Edward Ko- 
sower on a chemical project for the pro- 
duction of scarce organic compounds 
which were sold to the United States 
Army. 

Miss Joswick intends to become a 
research mietallurgist, while Edward 
Kosower plans to become an organic 
research chemist after completing _ his 
Massachusetts Institute of 
He will be graduated from 


studies at 
Technology. 
Stuyvesant High School in June; Miss 
Joswick was graduated from Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, several 
months ago and is now working on a 
war research project at Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute, where she will enrol as 
a student soon. 
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The fourth annual Science Talent 
Search opened last fall when 50,000 high 
school principals and science teachers 
were asked to assist in finding the 40 
seniors most talented in science in the 
Nation’s public, private and denomina- 
tienal schools. 

Some 15,000 science-minded seniors 
entered the search. Of these, about 3000 
completed the requirements for being 
considered for the scholarship awards: 
a three-hour science aptitude examina- 
tion; the writing of a 1000-word essay, 
“My Scientific Project,” and submission 
by the faculty of complete scholastic and 
personal records, together with recom- 
mendations by teachers and principals. 

From these data, 40 of the entrants 
were selected by the judges as finalists 
and invited to the Science Talent Insti- 
tute in Washington, D. C., where the 
awards were announced March 6th. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
Children participating in the federally 
aided school lunch program in New York 
State have reached a new high total of 
155,671, according to Department rec- 
ords. Acting in conjunction with the 
State War Council, the Department has 


approved the applications of 874 schools 
for federal aid for school lunches. The 
schools are serving 62,380 children the 
so-called “A” or complete lunch with 
milk ; 6707 the “ A” lunch without milk: 
13,912 the “B” lunch with milk. The 
“B” lunch is less complete than the 


“A” lunch. The “ A” lunch is intended 
to furnish children with 40 per cent of 
their daily nutritional requirement. The 
“B” lunch without milk is served to 
2104 pupils and the “ C” lunch, which is 
a half pint of milk, is served to 70,568. 
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JOSEPH BROWN DIES 


Dr Joseph C. Brown, superintendent of 
schools at Pelham since 1929, died Janu- 
ary 16th in New York City following an 
operation. Doctor Brown was regarded 
as one of the leading superintendents of 
this State, and his death brought ex- 
from and 
Commissioner of 


pressions of state 
national educators. 


Education George D. Stoddard sent the 


regret 


following message: 

Mr Brown was highly regarded over the 
State and Nation for his educational leadership 
and for his gracious qualities of character. We 
all feel we have lost a wise educational 
counselor. 

Widely known as educator, author and 
lecturer, Doctor Brown came to this 
State in 1929 from DeKalb, IIl., where 
for two years he had been president of 
the Illinois State Teachers College. He 
had previously been president of the 
Minnesota State Teachers College at 
St Cloud and had an extensive experience 
as teacher and _ superintendent. For 
several years he had been head of the 
mathematics department of Horace Mann 
School in New York City. He 
president of the Council of School 
Superintendents of this State in 1935-36. 

The Pelham board of 
appointed W. W. Fairclough 
superintendent of schools. 
as principal of Pelham High School. 


was 


education has 
acting 
He continues 


——-0 


MILLARD H. JENCKS 

Dr Millard H. Jencks, president of 
St Lawrence University, died February 
14th at the age of 63 years. 





A graduate of St Lawrence University, 
Doctor Jencks taught for a number of 
years in Troy and then was connected 
with the publishing firm of Ginn and 
Company. He served as trustee at 
St Lawrence University from 1923 to 
1933, chairman of the board from 1939 
to 1941, acting president 1940 to 1941 
and president since 1941. 
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BUS CONFERENCE 


Maurice G. Osborne, 
Bureau of Field Services of the Depart- 
ment, attended a conference on February 
27th and 28th in Washington, called by 
United States Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker for the purpose of 
studying public school expenditures in the 
United States and school transportation 
in wartime. 


Chief of the 


As a result of the conferences it was 
decided to hold a meeting in September 
which would be a workshop for deciding 
on standard bus specifications for the 
United States as a whole. 


DIXON RYAN FOX 

Dr Dixon Ryan Fox, president of 
Union College and chancellor of Union 
University, died suddenly on  Janu- 
ary 30th at the age of 57 years. His 
sudden death brought expressions of 
regret from educators and _ historians 
from all parts of the country. Commis- 
sioner of Education George D. Stoddard 
sent the following message : 

We are distressed to receive the 
the untimely death of President Dixon Ryan 
Fox. He was a great scholar and a national 
leader in education and public affairs. His 
many friends in the State Education Depart- 
ment knew him best for his genial personality 
and his complete devotion to the cultural 
advancement of young and old alike. 


report of 


Doctor Fox was graduated from the 
Potsdam State Normal School in 1907 
and received his master’s degree from 
Columbia University in 1912 and _ the 
degree of doctor of philosophy from the 
same institution in 1917. He became 
lecturer in history at Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1912 and a professor in 1927. 
He was elected president of Union Col- 
lege and chancellor of Union University 
in 1934. 

President Fox had long been actively 
interested in the New York Historical 
Association as trustee and _ president. 
He was the author of a number of books 
in the field of philosophy and history. 
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SUPERINTENDENT RETIRES 

Dr James F. Taylor, superintendent 
of schools in Niagara Falls since 1924, 
has submitted his resignation, effective 
August 31st. 

A graduate of Middlebury College, 
Doctor Taylor began his teaching career 
at Olean in 1905. A year later he became 
principal of the Sherman High School 
and was later principal at Whitney Point 
and Oneida. He was named principal of 
the Niagara Falls High School in 1920 
and became superintendent four years 
later. 


—_———__}——___—_. 


SMALL SUCCEEDS TAYLOR 

The Niagara Falls board of education 
has appointed William J. Small superin- 
tendent of schools, effective Septem- 
ber Ist. He will succeed Dr James F. 
Taylor, who is retiring at the end of the 
present school year. Mr Small has been 
deputy superintendent of 
charge of vocational education since 1925. 
He has been connected with the Niagara 
Falls schoois since 1912, having served as 
vocational teacher and director of voca- 
tional education before his appointment 
as deputy superintendent. He was presi- 
dent of the New York State Teachers 
Association in 1938—40. 


schools in 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Dr J. Edward Smith became superin- 
tendent of schools at Elmira Heights on 
February Ist. He succeeded the late 
Dr John W. Sahlstrom. 

A graduate of Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., Superintendent Smith re- 
ceived the degrees of master of arts and 
doctor of education fra the University 
of Pittsburgh. He had been connected 
with the schools of Beaver Falls since 
1925 as teacher and principal. 
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SCHOOLS BUILD CHARACTER 


The large part that schools play in 
building character and in maintaining 
American democracy is set forth in an 
article in a recent issue of the Freeport 
School News published by the board of 
education to inform parents, patrons and 
citizens of the work of the Freeport 
schools. With the title “ Our Freeport 
Schools ”’ the article reads: 

As we look at the accomplishments and rec- 
ords of boys and girls in the schools, we confess 
to pride in the present generation of young 
people. Scholarship is the main plank in our 
educational platform. The fame, the popularity, 
the friendships and the cheers of school days 
are all a necessary part of their education. The 
school must represent present life, life as real 
and vital to the child as that which he carries 
on in the home, in the neighborhood and on the 
playground. 

To teach our boys and girls, by precept and 
example, the honor of serving such a country 
as America, is a work worthy of the finest 
manhood and womanhood. It is a task which 
will challenge the ingenuity and skill of the 
home, the church and the school. The story 
of youth is one of achievement, ability, initiative, 
industry and knowledge. It is the story of a 
group intensely in earnest, where understanding 
invites understanding in all phases of school 
life — scholastic, athletic and social. 

No institution, public or private, reaches into 
the consciousness of the whole people as do the 
public schools, and perhaps no institution is 
entrenched more firmly in public faith and sup- 
port. The primary interest of the parent and 
all who support the schools is the welfare and 
progress of the boys and girls. 

Let us give all children more vital, more 
joyous experiences and we will see education 
make a more effectual contribution to character 
building, home life and society in general. 





Pupils of the Ogdensburg Free 
Academy have been publishing for more 
than a year a monthly mimeographed 
newspaper for former pupils and alumni 
who are in the military service. The 
paper gives news of school activities and 
interesting items about the men and 
women in service. 
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CHANGE AT FREDONIA 

Howard R. Bradley, district superin- 
tendent of schools of the first supervisory 
district of Chautauqua county since 
February 1, 1937, has been appointed 
superintendent of schools at Fredonia for 
the school year 1945-46. He will succeed 
Claude R. Dye, who will retire at the end 
of the present school year after having 
served 40 years in schools of this State. 

Superintendent Bradley is a graduate 
of Syracuse University. He taught for 
five years at Greene and was principal at 
Sinclairville High School for six and 
one-half years before becoming district 
superintendent of schools. 

Superintendent Dye was principal at 
Delevan and Franklinville and vice prin- 
cipal at Olean before going to Fredonia 
in 1924 as principal of the high school. 
He has been superintendent of schools 
since 1926. 


———_— 


F. A. WILKES DIES 

Frederick A. Wilkes, who was super- 
visor of commercial education for the 
State Education Department from 1921 
to 1925, died in Plattsburg on February 
3d. He was 60 years old. Mr Wilkes 
left the Department to become com- 
mercial teacher at the Plattsburg State 
Normal School. At the time of his death 
he was executive vice president and 
treasurer of the Champlain Valley 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. 


COLLEGE HEAD RESIGNS 


Dr Clarence C. Stoughton, president 
of Wagner College since 1935 and mem- 
ber of the college staff almost continu- 
ously since 1919, has resigned as head of 
the institution to become stewardship 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church 
of America. Doctor Stoughton’s resig- 
nation will become effective July Ist. 
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ESSAY CONTEST 

An essay contest jointly sponsored by 
the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation and the New York State Teachers 
Association will be one of the activities 
carried on by the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation in celebration of its 100th anni- 
versary, observed this year. The contest 
is divided into two classes: one for senior 
high school pupils and one for junior high 
school pupils. Three substantial 
prizes are offered in each class and the 
winning essay will also be carried in The 
Yorker, the magazine issued by the State 
Historical Association for the schools of 
the State. A choice of six topics, all 
having to do with education in New York 
State 100 years ago, is offered. Among 
the committee of five judges are Pro- 
fessor John A. Krout of Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; Dr Blake McKelvey 
of the Rochester Historical Society; Dr 
John M. Sayles, president of the State 
Teachers College at Albany; Dr Edwin 
R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, State Education Department ; and 
Zoraida E. Weeks, editor, New York 
State Education. The contest will close 
June 30, 1945, and ail inquiries concern- 
ing it should be addressed to Mary E. 
Cunningham, State Historical Associa- 
tion, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


cash 


—_.QV———_ 


RICHMOND DIES 


William Richmond, for 18 years super- 
intendent of schools at Watervliet, died 
suddenly on February 5th. 

A graduate of Middlebury College, 
Superintendent Richmond taught in 
schools of Vermont and in Troy and 
Albany in this State and was principal 
of the Menands School near Albany for 
ten years before his appointment as 
superintendent of Watervliet schools in 
1927. During his administration of the 
Watervliet schools the new Watervliet 
High School was erected and: all the 
public schools were improved in equip- 
ment and courses. 
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MICHAEL LUCEY RETIRES 


Dr Michael H. Lucey, who retired at 
the end of the last semester as principal 
of Forest Hills High School, was hon- 
ored at a_ testimonial luncheon’ on 
January 27th. His retirement concluded 
45 years of service to the schools of 
New York City, which included the 
principalship of the Julia Richman High 
School from 1917 to 1941 and the prin- 
cipalship of the Forest Hills High School 
since 1941. 

Tributes paid to Doctor Lucey upon 
his retirement stressed not only his 
scholarship and administrative ability 
but the personal interest he took in 
teachers and pupils. 


ROBERT T. HILL DIES 


Dr Robert T. Hill, former Chief of the 
3ureau of Teacher Training and Certifi- 
cation of the State Education Depart- 
ment, died on February 24th in Mount 
Vernon. 

Doctor Hill came to the Department in 
1919 as assistant in immigrant education. 
Upon the organization of the Bureau of 
Teacher Training and Certification in 
1922 he was appointed Chief of that 
Bureau and served in that position until 
his retirement in 1925. He then became 
secretary of the Council on Immigrant 
Education in New York City and later 
was state director of student aid for the 
National Youth Administration. He had 
been editor and president of American 
Viewpoints Inc. since 1936. 





HONORARY DEGREE 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred upon Dr Clarence O. 
Lehman, president of the State Teachers 
College at Potsdam, at the commence- 
ment exercises of St Lawrence Univer- 
sity on February 24th. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 

The 25th annual observance of Boys 
and Girls Week will take place from 
April 28th to May 5th. 

The observance draws the attention of 
the public to the potentialities and 
problems of youth, emphasizing the 
importance of home, church and school in 
their proper development. 





ACADEMY AWARD 

For her services to the New York City 
school system during half a century, and 
particularly for her help to handicapped 
children, Margaret J. McCooey, retired 
associate superintendent of schools of 
New York City received the annual 
award of the New York Academy of 
Public Education on February 20th. The 
presentation was made by Dr John E. 
Wade, superintendent of schools and 
president of the academy. 

The citation commended Miss McCooey 
as “a person who has made educational 
history, a wise counselor, a dynamic 
administrator.” 


——Oo 


PUPILS HELP TAXPAYERS 

Assistance to taxpayers in the prepa- 
ration and filing of income tax returns 
was given by members of the Book- 
keeping II class of the Newark Valley 
Central School, under the supervision of 
Helen Donohue, business subjects teacher. 
Members of the class attended the school 
of instruction on the federal income tax 
that was held in Owego on January 26th 
by representatives of the collector of 
internal revenue. Announcement was 
then made to the public that the pupils 
would give assistance in preparing the 
various forms and give information on 
deductions, exemptions etc. There was 
no charge for the service. 
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They Ski to School 


Reminiscent of the past winter's heavy snows is this photograph of Leland, Eleano and 
Dick Walton, who skied the five miles from their home to the Palmyra High School when 
roads were blocked with snow. When the school bus was able to go part way, they skied three 


miles to meet it for a period of three weeks. 


“It was the only way to get to school,” they said. 


PUPILS VISIT STATE MUSEUM EXHIBITS 


Two groups of pupils visited the ex- 
hibits of the New York State Museum 
the latter part of March in connection 
with their study of the natural history of 
the State. On the morning of March 
19th a group of about 15 pupils from the 
Poughkeepsie Day School made a con- 
ducted tour through the Indian groups. 
On the morning of March 20th a group 
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of about 80 members of New York State 
4-H Clubs, consisting of two members 
from each of 38 counties, visited the 
Museum exhibits. Divided into four 
groups, they spent about two hours be- 
coming acquainted with some of the many 
exhibits on the natural history and earth 
features of the State, under the guidance 
of four members of the Museum staff. 
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EARTHQUAKE ALONE CLOSES MASSENA SCHOOLS 


About the time that schools in various 
parts of the State were being closed be- 
cause of the fuel shortage, Superintend- 
ent of School Martin A. Helfer of 
Massena reported to Commissioner of 
Education George D. Stoddard that the 
Massena schools, in the very northern 
part of the State, have never been closed 
because of lack of fuel. At times this 
has been made possible by the cooperation 
of local industries. In fact, only an 
earthquake could close the Massena 
schools, he reported. 

Superintendent Helfer’s letter to the 
Commissioner follows: 

Due to lack of storage facilities, especially 
in our high school building, it has always been 
necessary to purchase approximately 60 per cent 
of our fuel during the winter months. For the 
past two years, there have been periods when 
this school district has had less than a 24-hour 
supply of coal on hand. In order to insure 
continued operation, I have made arrangements 
with the Dairymen’s League plant as well as 
the Aluminum Company of America plant to 
borrow coal so that it would not be necessary 
to shut down. When cars of coal became lost 
in transit, I have called upon the above-named 


plants and they have been glad and willing to 
loan fuel so that our schools might operate. 

In my seven years in Massena, our schools 
have never been closed due to lack of fuel, and 
I might say that the weather which many dis- 
tricts down state are experiencing, is common 
in the north country. 

I found it necessary to close our schools, or 
rather not to open, on September 5th, due to 
the earthquake that occurred in this section on 
the night of September 4th. After our build- 
ings had been inspected by a competent engi- 
neer, school was opened on the following day. 
This was the only day that schools have been 
closed in Massena this year. 

Commissioner Stoddard’s reply fol- 
lows: 

I am glad to have your letter of February 
13th outlining the splendid record of the 
Massena Public Schools with respect to main- 
taining the regular school program. I note 
that it took an earthquake to close your schools 
and that this closing was for one day only. 
Your situation at Massena reveals a fine spirit 
of public service and cooperation shared not 
only by the schools but by the local industrial 
and business leaders. 

Let me congratulate you on an achievement 
which should prove encouraging to other dis- 
tricts faced with similar problems. 





CONFERENCES POSTPONED 


Conferences scheduled by the Division 
of Elementary Education through its Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Development on 
problems of the elementary school cur- 
riculum have been temporarily postponed 
at the request of the Office of War Trans- 
portation. These conferences were being 
planned for the month of April in co- 
operation with the New York State As- 
sociation of Elementary Principals, as 
announced at the December meeting of 
the association, and by the curriculum 
committee of the annual May Conference 
on Supervision. They will probably be 
held some time in the fall if transportation 
facilities improve. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Summer schools for home economics 
teachers will be held this year at Syra- 
cuse University, Cornell University, New 
York University and Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Curriculum work- 
shops for home economics teachers will 
be held at New York University, Cornell 
University and Syracuse University. 
School lunch courses will be offered at 
New York University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University and Cornell 
University. 

A county leader conference will be held 
from July 16th through July 28th at 
Syracuse University. College credit will 
be given for this course. 
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EXAMINATIONS DATE 


In response to numerous requests that 
the January Regents examinations be 
postponed in order to afford a longer first 
semester, the State Examinations Board 
the Commissioner of 
Education approved — scheduling 
Regents examinations on January 28-31, 
1946. 

Because of 
vacations the fall semester has always been 
shorter than the spring semester. During 
the past year, particularly, the period of 
been 


recommended and 
has 


numerous holidays and 


time available for instruction has 
further decreased by epidemics and ab- 
normal weather conditions. Recogniz- 
ing all these factors, the State Examina- 
tions Board recommended that the Janu- 
ary examinations in the future should be 
scheduled approximately a week later 
than in the past, which, in general, will 
place these examinations in the last full 


week of January each year. 
seit 


HEALTH FELLOWSHIPS 
Fellowships for a year’s graduate study 
in health education leading to a master’s 
degree in public health are being offered 
the 
Service 


to qualified men and women by 
United States Public Health 
through funds made available by the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
The sponsors of the fellowships are con- 
cerned chiefly with meeting the existing 
shortage of trained health educators. 

The fellowships provide a stipend of 
$100 a month for a year’s study in pub- 
lic health education, including field train- 
ing, tuition at the University of North 
Carolina, Yale University or the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and travel expenses 
for field experience. Fellowships will be 
effective for the fall collegiate quarter of 
1945. Full information and application 
forms may be obtained from the United 
States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton 14, D. C. 
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SCHOLARSHIP TEST 


The Regents Scholarship Examination 
for the 1945 series of University scholar- 
ships will be given on May 16th and 17th. 
This examination will be similar in form, 
content and scope to the new type of 
Regents Scholarship Examination, which 
was given for the first time in May 1944, 

As in 1944, the examination will be 
based upon materials selected from those 
subjects or studies common to the school 
experience of all pupils. 





TIN URGENTLY NEEDED 

The critical need for tin has prompted 
J. A. Krug, chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, to request United States 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker to seek the further coopera- 
tion of schools in salvaging tin from used 
tin cans. Commissioner Studebaker has 
forwarded Mr Krug’s letter to 
school officials with the request that it be 
brought to the attention of local school 


state 


officials. 

After pointing out that the 
forces are demanding more and more tin, 
Mr Krug’s letter continues: 

This makes it all the more urgent that we 
At present 


armed 


salvage the tin from used tin cans. 
we are still throwing away two out of three 
tin cans, and the tin on them is in consequence 
forever lost. The detinning companies are pre- 
pared to handle three times as many cans as the 
public has been turning over to them. School 
children can give invaluable aid toward educat- 
ing the public to save, prepare and turn in tin 
In some states they are taking prepared 
truckload 


cans. 


cans to school where lots are a 


cumulated for shipment to the detinning com- 
committees. If 


local salvage 


every school will cooperate with its local sal- 


panies by the 


vage committee and take part in the local tin 
can salvage program, enough pure tin will be 
salvaged to keep our reserves at a safe level 
As a first step 
an indi- 


for war production purposes. 
in making the effective in 
vidual community, school officials should con- 


local salvage 


program 


sult with the chairman of the 


committee. 
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Photograph by John J. Vrooman 


Squaw Island 


SQUAW ISLAND, SULLIVAN MONUMENT AND 
BOYD-PARKER MEMORIAL 


[This is the fifth of a series of articles on the State's historic sites.| 


The Sullivan-Clinton Expedition in 
the summer of 1779 had as its avowed 
purpose the destruction of the Six Na- 
tions, their villages and resources through- 
out central and western New York. The 
loyalty of these Indians to the British 
cause led them to make repeated forays 
against the frontier settlements, causing 
widespread suffering and continued ap- 
peals for military protection. In Febru- 
ary of 1779, General Washington laid 
before Congress completed plans for re- 
taliatory action. These plans were ap- 
proved and rapidly put into execution. 
The Sullivan-Clinton Expedition resulted. 
The Sullivan Monument, the Boyd- 
Parker Memorial and Squaw Island 
vividly recall incidents of this campaign. 

A force of some 1500 men _ was 
mustered under General John Sullivan at 


April. 1945 


Easton, Pa. Another force approxi- 
mately 2000 strong under General James 
Clinton gathered at the foot of Otsego 
lake (Cooperstown). Each force ad- 
vanced following a branch of the Susque- 
hanna river to meet at Tioga, N. Y. 
Their artillery, used at the Battle of 
Newtown (Elmira) on August 29th, so 
terrified and routed the Indians that they 
never again stood in pitched battle against 
the expedition. From this time forward, 
the army fully accomplished its purpose 
in the destruction of Indian resources of 
food and shelter, advancing across the 
Iroquois country as far west as the 
“ Castle.” 

Squaw Island, some thirty-five miles 
east of this point, lay in the path of the 
northern end of 


Genesee 


expedition, at the 
Canandaigua lake, and provided a hiding 
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place and refuge for the fleeing Indians. 
The site is now fittingly marked by a 
tablet which recounts that: “It was on 
this Island that the women from the 
Seneca village of Kanandaigue, a mile to 
the northeast took refuge at the time of 
General Sullivan’s Raid, 1779.” General 
Sullivan wrote in his report to Washing- 
ton; “ At Kanandague we found twenty 
three elegant houses, mostly framed, and 
in general large. Here we also found 
very extensive fields of corn, which hav- 
ing been destroyed, we marched for 
Hannayaye.” 

Squaw Island was made a state reser- 
vation in 1919 at the suggestion of Dr 
John M. Clarke, then Director of the 
State Museum at Albany. His interest 
was primarily scientific and was aroused 
by the “ water biscuits”’ found there, a 
curious and significant calcareous forma- 
tion which is related to and interprets 
some of the oldest plant life known on 
this planet. When it was acquired the 
island comprised two acres, but the area 
has been greatly reduced by storms and 
driven ice. 

General Sullivan reported further: 
“We .. . proceeded to Chinesee (Gene- 
see) which, the prisoners informed, was 
the grand capitol of the Indian country: 
that the Indians of all Nations had been 
planting there this spring; that all the 
Rangers and some of the British had been 
employed in assisting them, in order to 
raise sufficient supplies to support them 
while destroying our frontiers.” 

Desiring to reconnoitre the “ Chinesee 
town,” General Sullivan sent forward one 
evening Lieutenant Thomas Boyd of the 
Rifle Corps to discover if a surprise at- 
tack would be possible. The following 
morning runners reported that Lieutenant 
Boyd and his party of 28 had been sur- 
rounded. Sullivan wrote: “The light 
troops of the army, and the flanking di- 
visions, were immediately detached to 
their relief; but arrived too late, the 
enemy having destroyed the party and 
escaped.” 
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Eyewitnesses related that Boyd’s party 
had advanced over the trail seven miles 
to a nearer and unsuspected village which 
they found abandoned. Shortly after 
daybreak, Boyd failed in an attempt to 
capture some Indians entering the town. 
This made his retreat essential. His de- 
tail was led into an ambush by Indians 
under the famous Joseph Brant; 15 of 
his men were killed; Lieutenant Boyd 
and Sergeant Michael Parker were taken 
prisoners and carried westward to an 
Indian village on the Genesee while the 
others managed to escape. This action 
occurred at the head of a ravine a mile 
and a half in advance of Sullivan’s camp. 
The engagement revealed the presence of 
over 800 of the enemy lying in wait for 
the main army and thus saved Sullivan 
from what might have been disaster. 

The Sullivan Monument, a_ granite 
shaft standing in the center of a small 
plot located about two miles west of 
Conesus lake, marks the scene of the 
ambush and burial place of those killed in 
action (Groveland, Livingston county). 

Continuing northwestward, the army 
crossed the Genesee river to the Indian 
village, arriving at 6 in the evening, some 
ten hours after the ambush and capture 
of Lieutenant Boyd and Sergeant Parker. 
Here they found the two bodies, beheaded 
and mangled. The Indians had inflicted 
the utmost torture in an effort to force 
them to divulge military information. 
The event is fully documented in 18 
journals kept by various officers present 
at the time of the gruesome discovery. 

The Boyd-Parker Memorial, a parked 
area of slightly less than four acres 
beside the Genesee-Moscow highway just 
east of Cuylerville, marks the original 
place of burial of these brave officers. In 
1841, their remains, with those of the 15 
men buried at the site of the Groveland 
massacre, were reinterred with military 
honors in a special section of the Mount 
Hope Cemetery at Rochester. 

These three sites serve to keep alive the 
memory of stirring events in the winning 


of the Finger Lakes region. 
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RECENT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A LIST OF TITLES RECOMMENDED TO JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS BY 
ANNA CLARK KENNEDY AND RUTH EVANS BABCOCK, SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SUPERVISORS, NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


This bibliography presents recent books 
interesting to young people and important 
for secondary schools. It is similar in 
scope to the book lists published previ- 
ously under the same heading. It should 
be used with the bibliographies Reference 
Books for High Schools and Recent 
Social Studies Materials for Secondary 
Schools which have been included in the 
BULLETIN TO THE ScHoOoLs during the 
past few months. 

Difficult books and books that appeal 
to more mature pupils are marked s. 


War Narratives 


Davis, Harry, ed. This is it! Vanguard. 


1944. $2.50 
The narratives of 12 Americans who have 
been on the fighting fronts of this war. 


Going, C. G. Dogs at war. Macmillan. 


1944. $2.50 
Gunther, John. D day. Harper. 1944. $3 
Pyle, E. T. Brave men. Holt. 1944. $3 
Italy and France. 
Rainier, P. W. Pipeline to battle. Random 


House. 1944. $2.50; Penguin books 25c 


Royal engineers of the British 8th Army in 
North Africa. 


Rolo, C. J. Wingate’s raiders; an account 
of the fabulous adventure that raised the 
curtain on the battle for Burma. Viking. 
1944. $2.50 

Stowe, Leland. They shall not sleep. 
Knopf. 1944. $3 

Wertenbaker, C. C. Invasion! Appleton- 
Century. 1944. $2.50 


White, M. B. They called it “purple heart 
valley”; a combat chronicle of the war in 
Italy, by Margaret Bourke-White. Simon 

1944. $3 


& Schuster. 
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Aviation 


Ayling, Keith. Bombers. Crowell. 1944. 


$2.50 

Neville, L. E., ed. The aviation dictionary 
for boys and girls. McGraw-Hill. 1944. 
$2 

Ott, Lester. Transport aircraft of the world. 
Franklin Watts, 285 Madison av., New 


York. 1944. $2.50 
United States. Army air forces. Target: 
Germany. Simon & Schuster. 1944. $2; 


pa. $1 
Official story of the VIII Bomber Com- 
mand’s first year over Europe. 


Science and Practical Arts 


Beebe, C. W., ed. The book of naturalists: 
an anthology of the best natural history. 


Knopf. 1944. $3.50 
Bronson, W. S. Grasshopper book. Har- 
court. 1943. $1.75 (7-9) 
Burnett, R. W. To live in health. Duell. 
1944. $2.75; educ. ed. Silver. 1944. $1.96 
An attractive textbook. 
Carlisle, N. V. & Latham, F. B. Miracles 


ahead! better living in the postwar world. 
Macmillan. 1944. $2.75 


Cooley, D. G. & others. Your world to- 
morrow. Essential books, distributed by 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 1944. $2.50 


Crisp, K. B. Health for you. 
1944. $2.50 
A new textbook. 


Lippincott. 


Effective illustrations. 


Freeman, M. B. & Freeman, I. M. Fun with 
chemistry. Random House. 1944.  bds. 
$1.25 (7-9) 


Kane, H. B. The tale of the white-faced 
hornet. Knopf. 1943. $1.50 (7-9) 


Maisel, A. Q. The wounded get back. Har- 
court. 1944. $2.50 
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Metcalf, J. M. Copper: the red metal. 
Viking. 1944. $2 

Perry, Josephine. Coal industry. Long- 
mans. 1944. $1.75 

Strack, L. H. Magnesium; a magic mineral. 
Harper. 1943. $1 

Wood, L. N. Raymond L. Ditmars, his 


exciting career with reptiles, animals and 


insects. Messner. 1944. $2.50 


Yates, R. F. 
1944. $2 


Boy and a motor. Harper. 


Hobbies and Handicrafts 
Anderson, C. W. 


a handbook of horsemanship and riding. 


Heads up—heels down: 


Macmillan. 1944. $2.50 
Hunt, W. B. Ben Hunt's whitling book. 
Bruce. 1944. $2.50 


Arts and crafts, a prac- 
A. S. Barnes. 1943. $2.50 


Ickis, Marguerite. 
tical handbook. 


Leechman, Douglas. Hiker’s handbook; 
a practical manual for those who make 
a hobby of walking. Norton. 1944. $2.50 

Leeming, Joseph. Fun with clay. Lippin- 


cott. 1944. $2 


Games to make and play at home. 
Appleton-Century. 1943. $2 


Mulholland, John. The art of illusion; 


magic for men to do. Scribner. 1944. $2 
Manners 
Shatton, D. C. & Schleman, H. B. Your best 


usage for young 
1940. $2 


forward, social 
McGraw-Hill. 


foot 
moderns. 


Sprackling, H. M. 


modern manners. 


book of 
$2.50 


Courtesy, a 

Barrows. 1944. 
Music 

Dike, Helen. 


politan operas. 


Stories from the great Metro- 
Random House. 1943. $2 


Adventures in symphonic 
1944. $2.50 


Brief program of standard and less fre- 
quently heard symphonies. For the conven- 
ience of owners of recordings, discussions 
are limited to compositions available on discs. 
Booklist. 


Downes, Edward. 


music. Farrar. 
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Ewen, David. Tales from the Vienna 
Woods; the story of Johann Strauss. 
Holt. 1944. $2.50 


On wings of song; the 
Holt. 1944. 


Humphreys, Dena. 
story of Mendelssohn. $2.50 


Overmyer, Grace. Famous American com- 


posers. Crowell. 1944. $2 

Skolsky, Mrs Syd. Evenings with music. 
Dutton. 1944. $3 
Presents the make-up of the orchestra, 


analysis of familiar works, biographical 
sketches of leading composers and suggests 
records to be used. 


Wheeler, Opal. Sing for America. Dutton. 
1944. $3 (7-9) 
American folk songs. 
Travel 
Cable, Mildred, & French, Francesca. The 
Gobi desert. Macmillan. 1944. $3.50 
Helmericks, Constance. We live in Alaska. 
Little. 1944. $3 
Waldeck, T. J. Treks across the veldt. 
Viking. 1944. $2.50 
To Africa to capture animals for zoos, 
menageries and laboratories. 
Biography 
sAdams, Dorothy. We stood alone. Long- 
mans. 1944. $3 
Polish life and thought. 
Baker, Rachel. The first woman doctor; 
the story of Elizabeth Blackwell, M.D. 
Messner. 1944. $2.50 


Benét, Laura. Washington Irving; explorer 


of American legend. Dodd. 1944. $2.50 
The story of his youth. 

sDahl, B. M. I wanted to see. Macmillan 
1944. $2 

Eaton, Jeanette. Lone journey; the life of 
Roger Williams. Harcourt. 1944. $2.50 

Fenton, A. H. Oliver Hazard Perry. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 1944. $2 

Graham, Frank. McGraw of the Giants; 
an informal biography. Putnam. 1944. 
$2.75 


& Lipscomb, G. D. 


Messner. 


Graham, Shirley, 
Dr. George Washington Carver. 
1944. $2.50 


Pe. 
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Grayson, Harry. They played the game; 
the story of baseball greats. A. S. Barnes. 


1944. $2 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. Matthew Fontaine 
Maury; trail maker of the seas. 


mans. 1943. $2.25 


Long- 


Long, Laura. Fuss ‘n’ Feathers; a life of 
Winfield Scott. Longmans. 1944. $2.25 


Mann, Martha. Nathan Hale, patriot. Dodd. 
1944. $2.50 


Tharp, L. H. Champlain, northwest voy- 
ager. Little. 1944. $2 (7-12) 


— Sounding trumpet; Julia Ward Howe 
and the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
McBride. 1944. $2 


Careers 
Biegeleisen, J. I. Careers in commercial art. 
Dutton. 1944. $2.75 


Eberle, Irmengarde. Nurse! the story of a 
Crowell. 1944. $2 


great profession, 


Floherty, J. J. 


Lippincott. 1944. $2. Careers in broad- 


Behind the microphone. 


casting as well as a survey of the world 


ot radio. 


Johnson, Harriett. Your career in music. 
1944. $3 


Dutton. 


Lingenfelter, M. R. Wartime jobs for girls. 
Harcourt. 1943. $1.75 


Maule, Frances. Careers for the home 
economist; fields which offer openings to 
the girl with modern training in the home- 


making arts. Funk. 1943. $2 


Smedley, D. O. & Ginn, Ann. Your career 


iree 
as a food specialist. Dutton. 1943. $2.50 


Yates, R. F. 
career guidance for the machine, tool and 
Dodd. 1944, 


Young men and machines; 


mass production industries. 


$2 


Careers in Fiction 
Crawford, Phyllis. 


1943. $2 


Second _ shift. Holt. 


Erdman, L. G. 
1944. $2.25 
\ girl’s first year of teaching experience 
in a small village 


Separate star. Longmans. 


April 1945 








Hall, Marjory. After a fashion. Houghton. 
1944. $2 
Career in retailing. 
Huff, Darrell. 
1944. $2 


Commercial photography. 


Lasher, M. H. 
1944. $2 


Pictures by Pete. Dodd. 


Logging chance. Winston. 


Meese, M. F. Mary Carstens, M.D.; her 
interne year at Victory hospital. 


Merrill. 1943. $2 


Bobbs- 


Fiction 
Allen, Adam, pseud. New Broome experi- 
ment. Lippincott. 1944. $2 (7-8) 
Farm life. 
Allen, M. P. The white feather. Longmans. 
1944. $2 (7-9) 
Civil War. 
Berry, Eric. Hearthstone in the wilderness. 
Macmillan. 1944. $2 (7-9) 
New York State. 
Bird, D. M. 
1944. $2 


For older girls. Winter sports 


Granite harbor Macmillan. 


sBoyle, Kay. Avalanche. Simon & Schuster. 
1944. $2.50 


French Alps. World War II 


Dalgliesh, Alice. The silver pene il. Scribner. 
1944. $2.50 


Dean, G. M. Riders of the Gabilans. Viking. 
1944. $2 
Cowboys. 
Edmonds, W. D. Wilderness 
Dodd. 1944. $2.50 (7-9) 
New York State in 1777. 
Felsen, H. G. Some follow the sea 
1944. $2.50 


The merchant marine in wartime 


clearing. 


Dutton. 


Hewes, A. D. Two oceans to Canton; the 
story of the old China trade 
1944. $2 (7-9) 


Knopf. 


sHighet, H. M. 


While still we live, by 
Helen MacInnes. 2 


Little. 1944. $2.7 


S 


Kelly, E. P. From star to star; a story of 


> 


Krakow in 1493. Lippincott. 1944. $2 


(7-10) 


Northern trail adventure. 


Lathrop, West. 


Random House. 1944. $2 


The Arctic wilderness. 
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Lippincott, J. W. Wilderness champion; 
the story of a great hound. Lippincott. 
1944. $2 


McCracken, Harold. Son of the walrus king. 
Lippincott. 1944. $2 


McDonald, L. S. 


Univ. Press. 


Bering’s potlatch. Oxford 


g's 
1944. $2.50 


Meader, S. W. 
1944. $2 


Long trains roll. Harcourt 


Medary, Marjorie. Long- 
1944. $2.25 
The story of Tom Kenyon and his experi- 
ences first as canal worker and later as ap 
prentice to a newspaper printer. 
sMeyneng, M. B. 
1944. 


Buckeye boy. 
mans. 


The broken arc. Harper 


$2.50 
Nolan, J. C. Treason at the Point 
ner. 1944. $2 

Benedict 
Norton, André. The 


Houghton. 1944. $2 
Holland, 1940. 


N. S. 


Morrow. 


Mess 


Arnold in fiction 


sword is 


(Nevil 
1944, 


pseud ) 


Shute, 
$2.50 


sNorway, 
Pastoral. 


Pease, Howard. Thunderbolt house. Double- 
day. 1944. $2 


Farther north Har- 
(7-9) 


Pinkerton, K. S. G. 
1944. $2 
Adventure on a Canadian fur farm 


court. 


Poston, M. L. 
Nelson. 
China. 
Riesenberg, Felix. 
Dodd. 1944. $2 
Story of a mysterious voyage to a south 
sea island in 1943. 
Rush, W. M._ Rocky 
Longmans. 1944. $2 


How young Kirk Douglas proved himself 
worthy of a place in the United States Forest 
Service. 


The girl without a country 
1944. $2 


Phantom freighter 


mountain ranger. 


Wins- 


Storm canvas. 
(7-9) 


Sperry, Armstrong. 
ton. 1944. $2.50 
War of 1812. 
Stone, Eugenia. Free men shall stand. Nel- 

son. 1944. $2.50 
John Peter Zenger and freedom of the 
press. 
Tunis, J. R. Rookie of the year. 
court. 1944, $2 
Baseball and the Dodgers. 


Har- 
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Plays, Poems and Legends 
Blair, Walter. 


ary history of our humorous 
1944. $2.50 


Tall tale America, a legend- 
heroes, 
Coward-McCann. 


Botkin, B. A., ed. Treasury of American 


folklore. Crown. 1944. $3 


Brooks, Van Wyck. The world of Wash- 


ington Irving. Dutton. 1944. $3.75 


One day on Beetle Rock. 


2 Se 
$2.75 


Carrigher, Sally. 
1944. 

Ten stories, or essays, of animal and bird 
life in the High Sierras. 


Knopt. 


Davenport, R. W. My country. Simon & 
Schuster. 1944. $1.50 
“Freedom is not to limit, but to share; 
\nd freedom here is freedom everywhere.” 
Farjeon, Eleanor. 
cott. 1944. $1.25 
Fortune-telling 
slight 
Ferris, H. ia comp 
story 


1944, 


Cherrystones. Lippin- 


poems. Charming, _ but 


Love’s enchantment; 


poems and_ ballads Doubleday. 


$2.50 


Gow, James, & d’Usseau, Arnaud. Tomor- 
Scribner. 1943. $2 

This play is taken up with the transition 
that the suspicious and warped mind of a 
German boy goes through in contact with life 
in the United States. 


Kaufman, G. S. & Hart, Moss. American 


1939. $2 


row, the world. 


way. Random House. 


MacLeish, Archibald. The American story; 


ten broadcasts. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
1944. $2 

“It is the purpose of these broadcasts to 
bring together from ancient chronicles, the 
narratives, the letters, from the pages written 
by those who saw with their own eyes, and 
were part of it, the American record.” 


Mayorga, M. G., ed. The world’s a stage; 
short plays for juniors. S. French. 1943. 
$2 (7-9) 


Papashvily, George, & Papashvily, Helen. 


Anything can happen. Harper. 1945. 


Scherman, D. E. & Wilcox, Richard. Liter- 
ary England; photographs of places made 
memorable in English literature. Random 


House. 1943. $3.95 
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